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EDITORIALS 


The Moral Responsibility of Intellectual Leaders 
— and D' John R. Mott. 


This number of The Siudent World needs introduction. 
Neither its title, nor its contents explain themselves: ade- 
quately. 

As to the title we are once more up against the stubborn 
fact of language. Some titles will not let themselves be 
translated. “La Responsabilité des Intellectuels vis-a-vis 
de leur Epoque” is perfectly clear. But how should it read 
in English ? The word “intellectuals” in English does 
not connote what it does in French. It turns our thoughts 
to a few “high brows”, who float above the plane of ordinary 
mortals. It does not indicate that large class of people 
whose previous education and present position give them an 
opportunity to use their minds for the thinking through of 
the great issues of their time. 

This definition explains our title and our choice of the 
subject. We want to raise the question, “whether and in 
what way the intellectually trained have a special respon- 
sibility toward society ?” The question is not new, but 
it is of immediate importance. Monsieur Julien Benda’s 
challenge in his “ Trahison des Clercs ” has forced us to face 
it anew. What is the problem? Mr. Miller has given it 
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the simple and striking formulation: “Are we to be spectators 
or participants?” Shall the “clerc” look upon the intellectual 
treasures which he has gathered as a chance to cut himself 
off from his less privileged fellow-men ? Or shall he look 
upon these gifts as a trust to be administered for their 
benefit mindful of the words “to whom much has been given 
from him much shall be required” ? 

In a time such as ours in which the foundations of civil- 
ization are being shaken a good deal depends on the course 
which the intellectual leaders will take. Monsieur de Traz 
in his article shows convincingly that we are greatly in need 
of clear doctrines, that is, strong convictions thought through 
in their bearing on all realms of life. But from whom 
shall we get them if the intellectual leaders fail us ? 

The educated Christian cannot be in any doubt as to his 
duty. As a Christian he is per se conscious of his solidarity 
with the rest of mankind. He can neither look upon the 
talent given to him as one to be buried, nor as one to be 
used for his own enjoyment. For him the real problem 
is not whether but how he should serve his fellow-men. Does 
he serve the world best by entering into it completely? Or 
are they the real servants of humanity who remain sufficiently 
detached from the conflicting interests and points of view 
to be able to speak with authority to all? Should he be a 
Crusader or a Prophet? Can he be both at the same time? 

The questions do not admit of simple answers. The 
only solutions which exist for these as well as for all other 
issues of Christian ethics are those which are worked out in 
life. As we struggle, each of us, in the concrete circumstances 
of our life and try to discover God’s Will we may come to 
see the way out. But the first thing necessary is that 
we should see the issue and face it. 

It is a happy ccincidence that our chief article in this 
number is the one on Dr. Mott and his great work for the 
Federation. We could not have found a better place for 
it. For was it not Dr. Mott who saw first and most clearly 
what it might mean for the world to have students face up 
to their moral responsibility as future intellectual leaders? 
For him, the Christian statesman, this is a matter of strategy 
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as well as of principle. A profound believer in the realities 
of the spirit, he has seen a vision of a new generation of 
educated men and women who would put their creative 
abilities at the service of Christ, who would not only feel 
themselves vaguely responsible to society but who would 
respond to the definite claim of God on their lives. 

At a time when thousands of the highly educated were 
not only uncertain about but ashamed of the gospel, he came 
forward to preach it with that wonderful passion for the 
cause of Christ for which we admire him. If today the 
Federation is one of the forces in the world which produces 
intellectual leaders who are aware of their moral responsibility 
to God and man, we owe it very largely to his powerful 
conviction and his unceasing inspiration. And we thank 
God for it. 

Morte he 


Uebersetzung 


Die vorliegende Nummer des ,, Student World “ braucht eine 
Kinfthrung. Weder ihr Titel noch ihr Inhalt geben eine gentigende’ 
Erklarung. Ihr Titel lasst uns wieder einmal die Starrheit der 
Sprache erkennen. Einige Titel sind einfach untibersetzbar. ,, La 
Responsabilité des Intellectuels vis-a-vis de leur Epoque “ ist klar. 
Aber wie soll man es im englischen ausdricken ? Das Wort ,, Intel- 
lectuals “ bedeutet im englischen nicht dasselbe wie im franzésischen. 
Es lenkt unsere Gedanken zu einigen wenigen ,, geistig Auserkore- 
nen “, die weit tiber dem Durchschnitt gewéhnlicher Sterblicher 
herausragen. Es bezeichnet nicht die grosse Klasse derjenigen, 
denen durch ihre Erziehung und Stellung Gelegenheit geboten ist, 
die tieferen Zeitfragen zu durchdenken. 

Hierin aber liegt eine Erklarung des von uns gewahlten Titels und 
Themas. Wir méchten die Frage aufwerfen ,, ob und wie weit die 
Gebildeten gegentiber der Gesellschaft eine ganz besondere Verant- 
wortung haben ? “ Die Frage ist keineswegs neu, aber sie ist von 
ungeheurer Bedeutung. Durch den Ruf Julien Bendas in seinem 
,, Trahison des Clercs “ (Verrat der Gebildeten) ist sie wieder erneut 
an uns gerichtet worden. Wo liegt das Problem ? Herr Miller hat 
ihm die schlichte aber packende Formulierung gegeben : ,, Sollen wir 
Zuschauende oder Handelnde sein? “ Sollen die Intellektuellen 
(,, Cleres “) sich darum, weil sie geistige Schatze gesammelt -haben, 
losl6sen von ihren weniger bevorzugten Mitmenschen ? Oder sollen 
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sie die ihnen gewordene Gabe ansehen als ein Pfand, das ihnen zu 
verwalten gegeben ist, indem sie an die Worte denken ,, Wem viel 
gegeben, von dem wird auch viel genommen werden “ ? 

Zu einer Zeit wie der unseren, da die Grundlagen der Kultur stark 
erschiittert werden, hangt viel davon ab, welche Haltung die geistigen 
Fuhrer einnehmen. Herr de Traz zeigt sehr iberzeugend in seinem 
Artikel, dass es uns an fest gegrtindeten Ueberzeugungen fehlt, die 
durchdacht sind bis auf ihre kleinsten Einwirkungen auf alle Gebiete 
des Lebens. Aber von wem sollen wir sie erwarten, wenn die geistigen 
Fuhrer uns im Stich lassen ? 

Der gebildete Christ kann keinerlei Zweifel haben, was er zu tun 
hat. Als Christ muss er sich seiner Solidaritat mit seinen Ubrigen 
Mitmenschen bewusst sein. Er kann nicht annehmen, dass sein 
Talent ihm gegeben sei, damit er es ungentitzt liesse oder ausschliess- 
lich zu seinem eigenen Vergnigen gebrauche. Das Problem stellt sich 
ihm nicht ob sondern ,, wie soll ich meinen Mitmenschen dienen ?—“ 
Dient er der Welt damit am besten, dass er ganz in sie hineingeht ? 
Oder sind das die wahren Diener der Menschheit, die ganz losgelést 
bleiben von den gegensdatzlichen Interessen und Anschauungen, um 
dadurch gewissermassen als Autoritaét zu allen sprechen zu kénnen ? 
Muss er ein Kreuzfahrer oder ein Prophet sein? Oder kann er 
beides zu gleicher Zeit sein ? 

Diese Fragen lassen keine vorschnellen Antworten zu. Die einzigen 
wirklichen Lésungen ftir diese wie alle anderen Fragen der christlichen 
Ethik sind nur diejenigen, die im Leben erkémpft worden sind. Wer 
in den konkreten Lagen seines Lebens um die Offenbarung des Willens 
Gottes kampft, der wird auch hier die Lésung finden. Aber zundchst 
ist es notwendig, dass wir das Problem sehen und es uns selber 
stellen. 

Ks ist ein glticklicher Zufall, dass der Hauptartikel dieser Nummer 
derjenige tiber Dr. Mott und sein grosses Werk am Weltbund ist. 
Gerade diese Nummer scheint am besten geeignet ftir diesen Artikel. 
Denn Dr. Mott hat als erster und am klarsten erkannt, welche 
Bedeutung es fiir die Welt haben wtirde, wenn die Studenten sich 
ihrer moralischen Verantwortung als spdterer geistiger Ftihrer 
bewusst wtirden. Ftr ihn, den christlichen Staatsmann, ist dies 
sowohl eine Frage der Strategie als auch eine rein grunds&tzliche 
Frage. Sein tiefer Glaube an die Realitat des Geistes hat ihm eine 
Vision einer neuen Generation gebildeter Manner und Frauen gegeben, 
die ihre schépferischen Krafte in den Dienst Christi stellen wtirden, 
die sich nicht nur in vager Form der Verantwortung gegentiber der 
Gesellschaft bewusst sondern antworten wtirden auf die direkte 
Forderung Gottes an ihr Leben. 
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Zu einer Zeit, da tausende der Gebildeten nicht nur unsicher son- 
dern beschémt waren tiber das Evangelium, trat er hervor und vertrat 
die Sache Christi mit der wundervollen Leidenschaft, um derentwillen 
wir ihn bewundern. Wenn der Weltbund heute eine derjenigen 
Krafte der Welt ist, durch die geistige Fiihrer entstehen, die sich 
ihrer moralischen Verantwortung gegentiber Gott und den Menschen 
bewusst sind, dann verdanken wir das zum grossen Teil seiner tiber- 
zeugenden Kraft und seinem unermtidlichen Ansporn. Wir danken 
Gott daft. 


Spectators or Participants ? 


Two possible modes of action usually confront the young 
intellectuals of each generation. On the one hand it is 
possible for them to put themselves at the disposal of con- 
temporary civilization, to accept its ends as the ends of their 
life and to regard the realisation of these ends as the highest 
service to which their faculties can be devoted ; in short to 
become the hired servants of contemporary civilization. On 
the other hand it is possible for them to remain aloof, insuring 
the maximum amount of freedom from contamination for 
their own persons, and preserving that objective detachment 
which some consider essential to the intellectual perception 
of truth ; in short to assign contemporary civilization to the 
category of the untouchable. 

These two modes of action do not, however, exhaust the 
alternatives. There is a third possibility. It is the possibil- 
ity which has been most clearly demonstrated in the life and 
death of Jesus Christ. This possibility involves entering 
into the main stream of contemporary civilization without 
identifying oneself with that civilization ; to be in the world 
but not of the world ; to work with and on the materials 
supplied by contemporary civilization, but for ends other 
than those characteristic of that civilization. 

In stating this central paradox of the Christian faith one 
has defined the meaning of Christian ethics. The Christian 
ethic is the product of the Christian faith. It cannot exist 
apart from that faith. Nor can that faith exist apart from it, 
since faith without ethical consequence is dead. The Christian 
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ethic is the this-world affirmation of the other-world reality. 
It is a translation — the only translation man is equipped to 
make — of the Christian faith into concrete living forms. 
When that faith exists, its own inherent character demands 
this self-actualization in the forms of individual and social 
life. There is no choice. The translation must be made. 
It is the business of the Christian man to translate his. faith 
into living symbols ; to make the impact of his life on the 
world the creative witness to his faith. 

The Christian ethic is one aspect of the Christian doctrine 
of the incarnation. Jesus was sentenced to death because 
he had translated his faith into life ; because his faith had 
been actualized in living forms which were irreconcilable 
with the forms created by the civilization of his day. Jesus 
was crucified because of his ethic ; because his witness to 
his faith was not limited to a verbal witness, but was above 
all else the witness of a living figure — of a flesh and blood 
man — and of the impact which that man made on the church 
and society of his day. It was because of the impact of his 
life on life about him that he came to be regarded as an 
enemy of society. It was because of that impact that there 


' wasacross. And without a cross there would not have been 


a Christian church, but only the memory of a wise Jewish 
philosopher, the supreme intellectual genius of his race. 
Men are rarely killed for theorizing. They are only killed 
when their theories demand a revolution of life. 

The on-coming intellectuals of this generation are con- 
fronted with the inevitable necessity of adopting an attitude 
toward contemporary civilization. They are living in the 
midst of the most powerful temporal civilization which has 
existed since the Roman Empire. What is to be their 
attitude towards it ? | 

The natural and universally approved attitude is for 
them to train themselves to become the salaried clerks of 
this civilization. By choosing this way their success and 
wealth will be assured. But in so far as they identify them- 
selves with the interests of the existing order they forfeit 
the right to criticize that order and lose the power to remake 
it. Acceptance of the statuts quo is equivalent to choosing 
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the réle of a serf. No man of spirit will do that. Much less 
one who believes that society needs transforming. 

A more worthy way is that recommended by the stoics 
of all ages, and by M. Benda and Mr. Lippmann of ours. 
It is the way of pure reason ; to rise above the conflict and 
become a spectator of the drama of life. This choice is a 
most alluring one for the intellectual temperament. It 
possesses an external aspect of nobility, but in its essence 
it represents an admission of the unreality and futility of 
ethical effort and in the end eventuates in a flight from 
reality. No society was ever re-created nor was life ever 
redeemed by the influence of a spectator or by the activities 
of the spectatorial mind. 

There remains the Christian way. To go that way 
requires faith in a world of the spirit as the ultimate reality, 
in a world absolutely other than the world as represented by 
contemporary civilization. It also requires the conviction, 
which is an inseparable consequence of that faith, that it 
is God’s will for man’s faith to achieve its concrete and 
visible expression in living forms created in the midst of this 
civilization. Those who choose this way will find it very 
narrowly conditioned. Many of those who start will not 
go far. The difficulties are stupendous. The material 
rewards are insignificant. But it is the way of life, and it is 
the only way which we who are Christians can choose. 


Bae Me 


Traduction 


Les jeunes intellectuels de chaque génération nouvelle se trouvent 
généralement obligés de choisir entre deux attitudes opposées. D’une 
part, ils peuvent se mettre au service de la civilisation contemporaine, 
accepter ses fins comme les leurs, et estimer qu’ils ne sauraient con- 
sacrer le meilleur de leurs forces 4 une cause plus haute, en un mot 
devenir les serviteurs de la civilisation contemporaine. D’autre part, 
ils peuvent demeurer a l’écart, certains qu’ils sont, ainsi, de se pré- 
server de toute contamination et de conserver ce détachement objectif 
qui, pour beaucoup, est une des conditions essentielles de la décou- 
verte intellectuelle de la vérité ; en un mot, refuser tout contact 
avec la civilisation contemporaine comme une source d’abomination. 
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Mais ces deux possibilités ne sont pas les seules alternatives. Il 
y en a une troisiéme. Cette troisiéme possibilité est celle qui a été 
démontrée victorieusement par la vie et la mort de Jésus-Christ. 
Cette attitude est celle de ceux qui se plongent dans le courant de 
la civilisation contemporaine, mais sans s’identifier a elle ; a étre dans 
le monde, mais non pas du monde ; a se servir de tous lesinstruments 
eréés par la civilisation moderne, mais dans des buts différents de 
ceux qu’elle propose. 

En énoncant ce paradoxe central de la foi chrétienne, on a expliqué 
la signification profonde de la morale chrétienne. La morale chrétienne 
découle de la foi chrétienne. Elle ne peut pas exister en dehors de la 
foi, pas plus que la foi ne peut exister sans elle, puisque, sans la morale, 
la foi est morte. La morale chrétienne est en ce monde l’affirmation 
de la réalité de ’autre monde. C’est une « traduction » — la seule que 
Vhomme soit en mesure de réaliser — de la foi chrétienne dans la vie 
humaine et concréte ; quand cette foi existe, son caractére intrinséque 
veut qu’elle se réalise par le moyen de la vie individuelle et sociale. 
On n’a pas le choix. Cette « traduction » doit étre faite. C’est au 
chrétien 4 manifester sa foi d’une fagon vivante, a rendre le témoi- 
gnage vivant de sa foi créatrice par empire qu’il exerce dans le 
monde. 

La morale chrétienne est un des aspects de la doctrine chrétienne 
de Vincarnation. Jésus a été condamné a mort pour avoir exprimé 
sa foi dans sa vie, parce que sa foi avait été manifestée sous des formes 
de vie irréconciliables avec la civilisation de son temps. Jésus a été 
crucifié &@ cause de sa morale, parce que son témoignage de foi était 
par-dessus tout un témoignage vivant — d’un homme de chair et de 
sang — et le témoignage de l’empire exercé par lui sur l’église et la 
société de son temps. C’était Pempire exercé par lui sur son entourage 
qui le fait déclarer un ennemi de la société. C’est 4 cause de cet empire 
qu’il y a eu la croix. Et sans la croix il n’y aurait pas eu d’église chré- 
tienne, mais seulement la mémoire d’un sage, d’un philosophe juif, 
le supréme génie intellectuel de sa race. On ne tue que rarement les 
hommes pour leurs théories, on les tue seulement lorsque leurs 
théories rendent une révolution inévitable. 

Les intellectuels en devenir de la génération actuelle sont placés 
devant la nécessité inéluctable d’adopter une attitude a l’égard de la 
civilisation contemporaine. Is vivent au sein de la civilisation la plus 
puissante qu’il y ait eu depuis celle de empire romain. Quelle sera 
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leur attitude 4 son égard ? 

L’attitude la plus naturelle, la plus généralement approuvée, est 
de se préparer a devenir les fonctionnaires salariés de la civilisation. 
En choisissant cette voie, on est stir de trouver le succés et la richesse. 
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Mais en s’identifiant avec l’ordre des choses existantes, on perd le 
droit de le critiquer et le pouvoir de le transformer. Accepter le 
statu quo équivaut a accepter le rdle du serf. Aucun homme, ayant une 
vie spirituelle, ne voudra le faire. Encore bien moins celui qui croit 
que la société a besoin de se transformer. 

Une autre attitude, plus digne, et recommandée par les stoiciens 
de tout age — par M. Benda et M. Lippmann actuellement — est celle 
qu’indique la raison pure : s’élever au-dessus du conflit et devenir 
spectateur du drame de la vie ; elle est particuliérement séduisante 
pour un tempérament d’intellectuel. Elle a une apparence de noblesse, 
mais, par essence, elle implique l’admission de ]’idée del’inutilité et de 
ja futilité de l’action morale, et en fin de compte aboutit a la fuite de 
la vie véritable. Jamais la société n’a été rénovée, jamais la vie n’a 
été sauvée par Vinfluence d’un spectateur désintéressé, ou par les 
spéculations métaphysiques du cerveau du dit spectateur. 

Il nous reste l’attitude chrétienne. Pour marcher dans cette 
voie, il faut croire 4 un monde de l’esprit qui est la réalité supréme, 
un monde totalement différent de celui que représente la civilisation 
contemporaine. Il faut posséder la conviction conviction insépa- 
rable de la foi — que la volonté de Dieu est que homme achéve, par 
la foi, !édifice visible de cette foi, exprimée au sein de notre civili- 
sation. Ceux qui choisiront cette voie la trouveront trés étroite. Un 
grand nombre de ceux qui s’y engageront n’iront pas loin. Les 
difficultés sont prodigieuses. La récompense matérielle, insignifiante. 
Mais c’est le chemin qui méne 4a la vie, et c’est le seul que nous, chré- 
tiens, puissions choisir. 


John R. Moit | 


RutH Rouse 


“You are the history of the Federation — you do not 
realise to what extent this is true.” So wrote a friend to 
Dr. Mott, when he suggested handing over the writing of 
the history of the Federation to some one else. Dr. Mott will 
be known in the history of the Church as the Chairman and 
pioneer of the International Missionary Council, as the 
ereatest leader the Y.M.C.A. has ever known. But, of all 
the organisations which call him their leader, the Federation 
perhaps is most nearly his child, a bit of his very self. 

He served the Federation for thirty-three years. He was 
its General Secretary from its beginnings at Vadstena in 
1895. He became its Chairman at Beatenberg in 1920. He 
did not lay down office until the Conference at Mysore, India, 
in 1929. The Federation was born in his heart and brain. 


* “Tn the early part of the year 1894 he (Dr. Mott) 
was seized with the conviction that the time had at last 
arrived when a world-wide union of Christian students 
might be achieved, and he began to work towards this 
goal. ... He arranged to devote two years to a journey 
around the world with special reference to bringing about, 
if possible, a union of the Christian students of all lands. 
He decided to adopt a different plan from that which had 
been followed hitherto. Previous efforts had been confined 
largely to trying to effect such a union in the name and 
through the agency of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. The thought occurred to him that instead of 
attempting to organise the Christian students under any 


one name and according to any one plan of organisation, ~ 


* Extract from ‘The World’s Student Christian Federation, Origin, Achieve- 
ments, Forecast’, a record| of the ‘Achievements of the First Quarter-Century 
of The World’s Student Christian Federation and Forecast of Unfinished 
Lee Ane R. Moti, published by The World’s Student Christian Feder- 
ation, : 
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it would be better to encourage the Christian students 
in each country to develop national Christian student 

. movements of their own, adapted in name, organisation 
and activities to their particular genius and character, 
and then to link these together in some simple yet effective 
federation. ” 


The Federation has been pivotal in his thought. Students 
are the lever by which he has sought to move the world 
towards God — they are “ Strategic Points in the World’s 
Conquest ” ; and it was no mere desire for a striking title 
which made him choose this name for the book which records 
his experiences on his first tour round the world, the tour, 
which lasted two years, 1895-1897, and followed on the 
foundation of the Federation at the Vadstena Conference. 
In times of special stress, he has always turned to the Feder- 
ation hoping to capture those student strategic points. 
Confronted, for example, with the perils and opportunities 
of post-war reconstruction in 1920 (at a time when both he 
and I were resigning our posts as Secretaries of the Feder- 
ation), he writes to me : 


“ There comes over me a great longing that you and 
I might be able to devote a year or two (more) as Secre- 
taries of this Federation work. It is the greatness and’ 
gravity of the difficulties which is making this appeal 
to me. ” 


Vocation and Preparation. 


To this man who was to lead the Federation — our 
Federation that is Student, Christian and World’s — a special 
preparation was given. 

His student days were crucial in his development. It 
was at Cornell University, that John Mott passed from 
agnosticism to faith and went through the experience of 
conversion. It was as Secretary of the Cornell Young Men’s 
Christian Association and therefore amongst students, that 
he tried his prentice hand on work for the Kingdom. It 
was while still at the University, that he received from C.K. 
Ober, a Y.M.C.A. Secretary, that call to be a Student Travel- 
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ling Secretary, which, after many refusals he accepted for 
“just one year and no more”! It was at the University 
too that he saw the world’s need of Christ, turned his thoughts 
to the mission field, and signed the Student Volunteer 
Declaration after that Student Conference at Mount Hermon, 
Massachusetts, at which the Student Volunteer Movement 
was born. 

An international factor marked his first great spiritual 
experience. The fact that he owed his conversion to an 
address given at Cornell by an English student, J.K. Studd, 
the English cricketer, brother of C.T. Studd of the “ Cam- 
bridge Seven ” and now Sir Kynaston Studd, Lord Mayor of 
London, 1928-29, surely must have helped to give him that 
international ideal of the possibilities of a Student Christian 
Movement which created the Federation. Thus did there 
begin to develop in John Mott a world mind. It is as an 
instrument to win the world for his Lord that the Federation 
means so much to him. 


Equipment and Gifts. 


The Federation has had the whole-hearted service of a 
man whose world experience is unique. It was in the 
purpose of God early to set him free from the trammels that 
hamper most men and women vowed to a missionary life. 
John Mott has served many organisations, the American 
Y.M.C.A. as Student Secretary, as Secretary of its Foreign 
Department, as its General Secretary, and as its Chairman, 
the World’s Y.M.C.A., the Student Volunteer Movement, the 
International Missionary Council, the World’s Student 
Christian Federation ; but in a sense he has been bound 
to no one of them. Early in his career the insight of two 
women into the world work that he might do, caused them to 
arrange for him a financial independence which has made 
it possible for him to serve all these organisations at the 
same time. No other man living — one might say, perhaps, 
no other Christian, who has ever lived — has had the oppor- 
tunity to visit and revisit every mission field in the world over 
a period of thirty-five years, as well as most lands that are 
not known as mission fields. 
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“I have made four continuous around the world 
journeys in connection with which my attention was 
devoted largely to the mission fields, four additional 
trips to the Far East, and three additional trips to the 
Near Hast. ” 


This means that besides coming to Europe almost every 
year at least once he has visited Japan and China each seven 
times, in addition he was twice in Manchuria in 1917 when 
he also crossed Siberia in both directions, India and 
Ceylon four times, the Straits Settlements four times. He 
has made three tours in the Near East, one of which in 1924 
included North Africa. He has been three times in the Phil- 
ippines, twice in Burma, once in Siam. He has made one 
visit to South America, one to the West Indies and Panama, 
one to South Africa. His latest field of exploration was the 
Dutch Indies. All this means power to judge progress in a 
particular field, to determine the value of movements and 


_ tendencies, to learn the secrets of strength and weakness in 


countries, races, missions, churches, and to know where the 
reinforcements of Christendom should be thrown into the 
line. The natural bent of his mind for the ceaseless relating 
of experience and knowledge in different fields has been 
progressively developed by these opportunities. Could the 
Federation or the International Missionary Council ever 
have become what they are without Dr. Mott’s unusual chance 
of reviewing them constantly in the light of a changing world 
situation ? 

In later years he has gradually developed a staff in New 
York who, by recording and collating the results of his 
world tours and conducting further research, not only 
prepare material for him when considering policy, but have 
made available for the Federation amongst other organi- 
sations, the harvested results of his unique experience. 

To him there has been given also a many-sided equipment. 
Few men, if any, in the history of the Church, have had such 
an unusual combination of gifts ; statesman and evangelist ; 
administrator, organiser had spiritual teacher ; . preachér and 
writer. As all these he has served the Federation and 
through it the world. But first and foremost he is : 
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The Missionary 


His conversion, as we have seen, was followed closely by 
his missionary call. The Mount Hermon Conference in 
1886 and its sequence made him a member of the Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions and of its first 
Committee ; the first big outreach of his mind and heart 
was towards the mission field. It was in pioneer work 
amongst students for missions that for good and all John 
R. Mott took the world into his ken. Henceforth the 
missionary motive dominated his mental and _ spiritual 
development ; it was no mere chance that he became the 
Chairman of the Edinburgh World Mission Conference in 
1910 and that in his latest phase he has returned to whole- 
time service of missions as the Chairman of the International 
Missionary Council. It is significant that the two eldest 
of his four children have given their lives to India. The 
North American Student Volunteer Movement has seen the 
signing of the Declaration “ It is my purpose if God permit 
to become a foreign missionary ” by no less than twelve 
thousand students, men and women, who have actually 
_ reached the mission field under the Missionary Boards of the 
United States and Canada ; and the results of the American 
Volunteer Movement in promoting missionary study have 
been as great as in recruiting. 


He carried his Volunteer enthusiasm with him into other 
lands. Robert Wilder was, of course, the Student Volunteer 
pioneer par excellence : In Dr. Mott’s early tours he gladly 
followed in Robert Wilder’s wake. When organising the 
various Federation movements, he thought no movement 
complete without a Student Volunteer Department ; he was 
always depressed about the future of a movement when it 
gave up its Student Volunteer Department or allowed it to 
slide into ineffectiveness. The Student Volunteer Declaration 
had meant to him, as it has to many, the orientation God- 
wards of his whole life, and the Declaration has seemed to 
him as searching and health-giving in the life of a Movement 
as in the life of an individual. The watchword of the 
Volunteer Movement too, “ the Evangelisation of the World 
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in This Generation ” commanded his allegiance, and he was 
always ready to speak on it. The far-reaching interpretation 
which he gave to this watchword is given in his book on the 
subject first published in 1900. 

The world’s need has coloured all his thinking with 
regard to Federation and Student Christian Movement 
policy. The land-marks of Student Christian Movement 
history in the United States and Britain for him have always 
been the International and Missionary Student Conventions 
which have become quadrennial events in the American and 
Canadian, and British Student Christian Movements. The 
American series began in Detroit, 1894 ; the last was held 
in 1927-28. On these Conventions he expended unsparing 
thought and effort to the end that each successive generation 
of students might be fired with missionary ideals. No 
generation must miss the call : and even in 1918, the American 
Convention was actually held and seven hundred delegates 
gathered at Northfield, the birthplace of the whole movement. 
He has shown an interest no less keen in the British series 
of such conferences though, he has been present only at one 
of these. Similar Conventions have been held at less regular 
intervals, by the German and the Australian movements. 

He has made and kept the Federation and its constituent 
Movements a missionary force in the world. Wherever he 
has gone, he has linked the National Student Movement 
with the missionary forces of the land. He has brought the 
universities into touch with the missionary boards and has 
made the missionary boards see that they must look to the 
universities for their supplies of recruits. There were 
countries and churches that never dreamt of seeking mission- 
ary recruits in the universities till the Student Volunteer 
Movement opened their eyes. 

He is never content unless the student element is well repre- 
sented on all great missionary occasions ; carefully chosen 
British students stewarded the Edinburgh World Missionary 
Conference ; and an international delegation of students 
stewarded the Jerusalem meeting of the International 
Missionary Council. He often took Secretaries of Student 
Christian Movements on his tours in mission lands. ‘Pierre 
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Maury of the French Student Christian Movement went with 
him right through his tour in North Africa and the Near 
Kast in 1924. 

Of course, his conception of what it means to win the 
world for Christ has both deepened and broadened. The 
Evangelisation of the World in this Generation had a wider 
and richer significance for him at Jerusalem, 1928, than at 
Mount Hermon in 1886. 

He early came to see the contribution which could be made 
to missionary statesmanship by other nations and races than 
the Anglo-Saxon, and came to value the missionary message 
of other than Protestant churches. A church or a land or a 
university meant most to him in its missionary possibilities. 
Boldly he has approached the Patriarchs and Metropolitans 
of the ancient Eastern Churches to know why they undertook 
no missionary work, or has laid before a Patriarch some 
scheme by which his special branch of the Church might 
support a mission in China or in some Moslem area. 

At first, as his writings show, he classified all missionary 
endeavour in the old fashioned way, as evangelistic, medical, 
or educational ; now he sees the need for many other sides 
of life to serve the missionary enterprise ; his old passion 
plays on new instruments. There are those who feel that 
the social gospel has never really had more from him than 
lip-service and that his Christian statesmanship has not been 
turned on to healing the social sores of our modern world. 
But the Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary 
Council with its demand for a Christian solution of all manner 
of social problems, rural, industrial, national, international, 
and interracial, owed its existence and much of its character 
to his thought and planning. The fact is, that he has seen 
social problems in their international rather than their 
national setting. 


The World’s Man 


His work on international and interracial relationships 
will leave its deepest mark on Church history. It is paradox- 
ical, but none the less true that Dr. Mott’s greatest service to 
the World’s Federation has been to make it and keep it truly 
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_ a World movement. He ceaselessly relates everything that 
comes within his ken to the purpose of God for the world. 
For him every country, every nation, every race, every church 
has its vocation, its part to play in relation to the world’s 
need ; he tries to convince them of their vocation. 

He has always fought sectionalism in the Federation. 
Almost every other so-called world movement has been more 
or less localised in one continent or at least hemisphere, but 
not the Federation. He has spared no effort to keep the 
Federation for the world. At times, with the opinion of the 
other Federation officers and committee members at first 
against him he has succeeded in placing Federation conference 
or committee meeting just where he saw it might best serve 
the world as a whole. In 1921, when almost everyone else 
thought that both reconstruction and economic considerations 
demanded that the next Federation conference should be in 
Europe, he saw the claims of Peking. He brought T.Z. Koo 
all the way from China to the Federation Executive Com- 
mittee meeting in Holland expressly to plead for a conference 
» on Chinese territory. In a twenty minutes speech the 
Chinese made his case and from that moment had the 
backing of us all, in bringing the first post-war Federation 
Conference to bear on the needs of the Far East and of the 
problems of the Pacific Area in their relation to the whole 
world. His point gained, Dr. Mott at once turned our 
attention to securing a truly international delegation to 
Peking in 1922 despite all the difficulties of time and expen- 
diture. 

He has always disliked to have to admit that the biassed 
configuration of water and land and the uneven distribution 
of nations on the earth’s surface still makes Europe the best 
continent in which to hold a conference for the largest number 
of nations with the least expenditure of time and money. 
He has always opposed regional organisation within the 
Federation, whether in Europe or in the Pacific, an opposition 
which has been most salutary, though probably maintained 
after the danger point had passed. He has never seen a 
Student Movement in isolation, but always with a world 
vocation to fulfil. 
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As with national movements, so also with international. 
He sees each with its peculiar vocation, but those vocations 
closely interrelated. The Federation has never been for 
him an isolated world movement ; he has always seen its 
task in relation to that of the whole Catholic Church as well 
as to other world organisations in the International Mission- 
ary Council, the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, and so forth. This 
attitude of mind has been at times extremely trying to one- 
movement men and women as most of us are. The devotees 
of some one world movement chafe while they wait their turn 
in his plan of campaign for the world. He has never fully 
understood their impatience. The amount of time he must 
spend in explaining to this or that movement its relation 
to that or this, has always been a trial to him though manfully 
he has gone through with it. The relationship, for example, 
of the Federation to the World’s Y.M.C.A. and the World’s 
Y.W.C.A. in joint witness to the world’s youth was crystal 
clear to him. Why then, must he spend so many weary 
hours in conference on this relationship ? 

It is all this which has made him strive for The Christian- 
isation of International and Interracial Relationships and 
has made him also A Man of Peace. 

One side of war, of course, has had a perennial attraction 
for him — the strategy of campaigns and the tactics of battle. 
He devours war books, and his rather rare metaphors are, 
or were, often drawn from war. I shall never forget a visit 
to the battle field of Gettysburg with the Motts and Professor 
David Cairns, and a day spent by these two men of peace in 
a car piled high with war books, visiting every corner of the 
field and reliving the conflict. But his academic interest in 
battle fields seems to have waned since the Great War came 
and burnt its horror into his soul. The interests of the 
Federation have forced him to ceaseless endeavour to bring 
students of different nations and races into relations of 
understanding and good-will. He has spent special pains to 
bring together, whether by conferences, or by other means, 
the groups between which friction was greatest : Britons and 
Boers : Americans and Spaniards : Chinese and Japanese : 
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Japanese and Russians : English and Indians : Americans 
and Filipinos. 

Just before the War, he was trying to bring into existence 
a Student Christian Movement in that race whirlpool of 
Europe, the former Austro-Hungarian Empire. Shall we 
ever forget that conference in Vienna where, after endless 
negotiations, a curious federation of three movements within . 
that Empire was formed, a German, a Czech, and a Polish 
movement ; while at the conference, Hungarian, Serbian and 
Bulgarian delegates watched suspiciously lest their interests 
should somehow be imperilled by what was proposed. So 
great was the racial and political difficulty that, incredible 
as it may seem, it was actually proposed that the official 
language of the loose combination should be English! A 
few months later that combination was blown sky-high by 
the first guns of the Great War. 

Then came the test of twenty years Federation work. 
For three years, by correspondence, by visitation, through 
Federation publications, through vast schemes of welfare 
for soldiers, for prisoners, for refugee students and so forth, 
he laboured to maintain the net-work of Federation relation- 
ships until peace should come again. Throughout that 
period, he and Dr. Karl Fries, his faithful friend the Chairman 
of the Federation, as its officers as well as members of neutral 
nations, endeavoured impartially to serve all. Of course 
they were misunderstood on both sides and it is criticisms of 
his actions during the time of War that have brought Dr. Mott 
perhaps nearest to martyrdom. Even after America came 
into the War, his work towards reconciliation went on, the 
channels were kept open and as soon as peace came, the 
waters of friendship could begin to flow through them once 
more. Peace brought an entirely fresh set of international 
problems to the Federation on which he has spent himself 
unsparingly. 

Questions of race are inextricably mixed with interna- 
tional questions ; but there are many regions of Federation 
activity where the friction point to be smoothed is rather 
racial than national. The Federation was a white man’s 
movement in its origin, nay more, a Nordic movement, if 
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that objectionable term has any meaning. Nevertheless, 
it has aimed from the first at being interracial. 

Perhaps here more than anywhere else the Federation 
Movements have given a lead to the Churches ; this has 
especially been the case in non-Christian lands. There in the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., particularly in their Student 
Departments, indigenous leadership has been fostered 
there, first of all, the white man has learned to work side by 
side with and under the men of another race or colour. It 
may be fairly claimed that the advanced position taken at 
Jerusalem on the relationship between the Older and Younger 
Churches, is largely the outcome of an attitude between races 
engendered in the Federation at least in part by Dr. Mott’s 
own attitude. He has always shown himself sensitive to 
racial susceptibilities, rights and feelings, and has gone to 
almost any length to remove a stumbling block. One race 
question to which he has given much attention is that oldest 
of all race problems, the relation between Jew and Gentile : 
another, which has claimed his special attention (and natur- 
ally as an American), is the Negro question. 

Despite the immense difficulties, the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Y.W.C.A. have been pioneers in race relationships in the 
United States of America,'as elsewhere, and the Interracial 
Councils and other efforts towards cooperation between 
Black and White owe much to the Associations. Dr. Mott 
rejoicingly used the principles of the Federation on race 
questions to secure a step forward in the application of those 
principles in his own land at the time of the Lake Mohonk 
Conference of the Federation in 1913. He not only saw to it 
that the United States delegation included negroes, but 
endorsed such a system of seating the Conference dinner tables 
day by day, by lot, that no race or nation could avoid sitting 
next its own special stumbling block, and the Southern negro 
at times found himself next the Southern white. 

From the time he visited South Africa in 1906 onwards, 
he did much to forward a Christian solution of the somewhat 
similar problem in South Africa and to secure for Max Yergan 
the chance of which he has made such wonderful use. At 
the Beatenberg Committee of the Federation in 1920, he 
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- encouraged the appointment of a Commission to make a 
special investigation of negro student life and conditions 
outside the United States. 

Of course his international and interracial sense has 
developed. He started as a good American and has remained 
such : it probably took him, like the rest of us, some time 
to shed the belief that the ways of his own country were 
necessarily the best. He is no mere cosmopolitan. To get 
anywhere you must start from somewhere ; the born cos- 
mopolitan gets nowhere, for he cannot learn by comparison 
and contrast. 


The Unity of Christendom 


Less realised than his international work, but none-the- 
less significant has been Dr. Mott’s work in drawing the 
Christian Churches nearer together. 

True he did not start out as champion of Christian unity, 
but his dominant passion has made him one. Brought up 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church of America he probably 
started on his career with a general conviction of fundamental 
unity amongst all men who accept Christ as Lord, but without 
much sense of the value of the Church or of the values in the 
different Churches. His account of his first tour round the 
world shows more than once that in those days he took it 
for granted that except from a strong Protestant base, the 
evangelisation of any land was impossible ; thirty-five years 
ago, a student movement with an inter-confessional basis 
was not in his thoughts. 

Gradually he broadened his base. He started no doubt 
from an appreciation of the strategic value of support from 
the leaders of the Christian Churches for the movements he 
served. His book on The Pastor and Modern Missions in 
1904 and the series of pamphlets on The Christian Ministry 
which he edited in 1909 are milestones in the development of 
his convictions about the supreme importance of a Clergy 
with a world-wide view of the Kingdom. But his striving 
to draw Church Leaders into these movements soon ceased 
to be a mere matter of expediency. Far more fundamental 
became his experience of fellowship with members of un- 
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familiar communions. The British Student Christian Move- 
ment early brought him into close touch with Anglican leaders 
of many different schools of thought : they helped him and he 
helped them and for many years the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York have been his personal friends. The same 
thing is true of the leaders of the Scandinavian and German 
Lutheran Churches and every variety of Reformed Church. 
Later on visits to Russia and the Near East gave him touch 
with the great men of the Eastern Orthodox Church ; spiritual 
fellowship with them (and perhaps too an innate love of 
gorgeous ceremonial) led him to value and seek out their 
contribution to Christendom. On his Near East tour in 
1911, few indeed were the Patriarchs of any ancient Eastern 
Church that he did not visit ; he formed personal friendships 
with not a few. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all his many services to 
the Oriental Churches, interesting because it was a direct 
effort towards Reunion, was the Syrian Church Unity Con- 
ference held in Calcutta, January 1915, when the presence in 
India of Dr. Mott, an American and a heretic, was the focal 
point for a conference of the leaders of the four sections into 
which the Ancient Syrian Church of Travancore has been rent, 
Jacobite, Mar Thoma, etc. At this conference for a better 
understanding and cooperation, he took the chair. 

His first introduction to an ancient Eastern Church was 
a tragic one. He and his wife were in Constantinople in 
1895 at the time of the Armenian massacres : what they saw 
then perhaps explains why he has always been so ready to 
stand by the ancient churches in time of trouble. The 
Federation is following him in the care it has taken to foster 
the Russian Student Christian Movement in exile, and the 
Russian Orthodox Theological School in Paris. 

His touch with the Roman Church for obvious reasons 
has never been so close : though the depth of his interest in 
that Church may be measured by the fact that eighty dif- 
ferent Roman Catholic magazines reach his office and are 
scanned for his benefit. He has, of course, stood for cooper- 
ative effort of every kind between the Christian Churches in 
the mission field and elsewhere. Under his leadership, the 
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International Missionary Council and all its constituent 
National Councils, have come to be representative of many 
societies and churches which formerly stood aloof from 
cooperative efforts. 

What of the Churches and the Federation in so far as 
Dr. Mott has influenced their relationship ? So closely were 
some Student Christian organisations at their beginning 
linked with “ pietist ” movements of various kinds, the 
Gemeinschafis-Bewegung in Germany, for example, that there 
was grave danger that such Student Christian Movements 
might develop an aloof attitude towards the Churches, and 
become the child of a religious clique. From this they were 
saved by the steady persistence with which Dr. Mott sought 
out the ecclesiastical leaders, introduced them to the Student 
Movement and the Movement to them, encouraged the 
entrance of the Movement into the Theological Colleges and 
the entrance of the Theological Colleges into the Movement, 
and so forth. Today the same sort of influence is doing 
something to save certain modern Student Movements from 
antichurch tendencies of a different kind — the tendency to 
break away from institutional Christianity altogether. 

The Federation today is church-conscious ; it is cecumen- 
ical in its principles and aims. It is one of the forces making 
for Reunion. A study of those who made their mark at 
the Lausanne Conference on Faith and Order in 1928 shows 
the names of the Archbishop of York, Siegmund Schultze. 
Dr. Tatlow, Professor Alivisatos, Professor Zankoff, Bishop 
Azariah, John Victor, Archbishop Séderblom, Timothy Lew, 
Canon E.S. Woods, and not a few others who are well-known 
figures in the Federation. Many of them had their first 
introduction to the Lausanne range of thought through an 
invitation from Dr. Mott in some way to serve the Federa- 
tion. 


Dr. Mott’s own attitude has helped to make the Federation 
cecumenical. The Nyborg decision to admit confessional 
Student Christian Unions to the Movements, was a courageous 
step. Perhaps it even startled him ; but his own bold steps 
had made it possible. 
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The Evangelist 


But fundamental in Dr. Mott’s work for the Federation 
as is the bringing to bear of his world mind, displayed in 
international, interracial and cecumenical relationships, there 
is something more fundamental still, his personal loyalty 
to Jesus Christ as Saviour and as Lord. Unlike not a few 
world workers, he has never lost himself in a maze of causes : 
his devotion to the Kingdom has never made him forget the 
King and the desire to proclaim the King. 

It has given depth to the Federation that Dr. Mott adds 
to the statesman’s gift the gift of the evangelist, a rare 
combination. He has never entered a country merely to 
organise a student movement. His pioneer efforts have 
always been efforts of evangelism. Missions to students were 
his opening wedge in Russia, Serbia, Bulgaria, Japan, China, 
Australia, New Zealand, and many another land. For many 
Federation leaders, their first call into their Movement was 
the personal Call to Christ which they heard from Dr. Mott. 
Students have responded to his message concerning Christ ; 
and have then formed a Movement to proclaim amongst other 
students the Christ he has proclaimed to them. 

Thus the impulse which led to the formation of every 
movement which he has pioneered, has been spiritual. In 
those earlier days, when he could devote weeks to visiting 
a student Movement, he was never content unless the pro- 
gramme included missions in university centres thoroughly 
prepared for. 

It was Moody’s death that called John Mott to do the 
work of an evangelist. Moody’s missions, despite his 
unpolished roughness, or perhaps through that very thing, 
had meant much in the universities of North America and 
Britain. In America Moody was the evangelistic force in the 
universities and student conferences found their natural 
centre in his Mount Hermon and Northfield institutions. 
He died before his mantle was seen to fall on others. John 
Mott, Robert Speer, and one or two of their friends saw the 
gap left, recognised a call to do what they could to fill it, 
and themselves began to hold missions in the colleges. A 
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gift was stirred up in John Mott and for long no year passed 
in which he did not hold two or three missions in American 
universities as well as on his Federation tours. 

To live through one of Dr. Mott’s missions is a strenuous 
experience, even to the sympathetic spirit there to help. 
Temple Gairdner used to say, “ I always go to bed early the 
day before Mott is going to speak ”. What then must his 
message mean to those who would fain escape its searchlight. 
He probes most deeply when during a mission he comes to 
handle the question of personal purity — stern to the sin, 
but tender and understanding to the sinner ; one does not 
know him till one has heard him on this subject, and has 
seen moreover the length to which he will go to seek out and 
help fallen men back to self-control and service. 


Bible Study and Prayer 


The Federation owes much to Dr. Mott in its spiritual 
life. The Federation Movements were born in an atmosphere 
which was prayerful as well as evangelistic. Some of us still 
cherish certain booklets, which meant much to us in our early 
struggles to lead the Christian life : Bible Study for Personal 
Spiritual Growth ; The Secret Prayer Life; The Morning 
Watch. The message of these leaflets went home just because 
behind it lay a life of endeavour to practise the presence of 
God. Travelling with him on long journeys, men see the 
Testament in his hand, morning by morning, and the with- 
drawal of spirit for a time even in the crowded railway 
carriage. He has always sought out men and women who 
have power in prayer, to learn their secret. Andrew Murray, 
in South Africa, Mathilde Wrede in Finland, Lilias Trotter in 
Algeria : he has hesitated at no cost to bring such men and 
women to Federation Conferences to give their best to 
students. 

The Day of Prayer for Students has always been central 
in his thought of Federation life : he spent much time in 
drawing up the Annual Call to Prayer ; he knew it mattered. 
In 1901, when he was doing evangelistic work amongst 
Chinese students, in a conservative city, where every influence 
seemed hostile, hundreds of Chinese students : 
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“ Announced their purpose to become investigators 
of the Christian truth ... when exhausted I went to my 
room that night, I marvelled at the unmistakable proof 
of God’s living power, but could not understand it until 
I recalled that this very Sunday was the Universal Day 
of Prayer for Students and that in over forty countries, 
earnest bands of Christian students were remembering 
in prayer this special campaign. ” 


Dr. Mott would have shrunk from any tour for which he 
had not sought the prayers of many friends, to whom he had 
sent a copy of his itinerary, with map, and a statement of 
his needs for intercession. 

It has been a sacred experience for some of us, when our 
friend has broken through his reserve and shared with a small 
group some of the secrets of God’s work in his own soul and 
life : he told perhaps of carefully made plans for years of work, 
abandoned because of some clear call from ‘a man from 
Macedonia’ which turned his work into some unexpected 
channel. 


Altention to Detail 


The man of vision is rarely the man of detail. Dr. Mott 
is both, and has taught the Federation not only to think in 
continents, but to despise no detail which may help to carry 
the vision out. By the sweep of his statesmanship in a 
twenty minutes’ talk he will make the Federation Executive, 
a hard-headed group, against all their previous convictions, 
believe that the next Federation Conference must be held in 
some fantastically difficult and expensive part of the earth. 
Without chance to recover their breath, he plunges them 
straight into the details which may make that Conference 
successful. He is never content with arranging a general 
Conference programme ; he is restless till every detail is 
settled right ; the heating and lighting of the hall, the seating 
of the committee, the reporting, the interpreters and their 
training, the music, the musicians, the hymns and their tunes, 
the arrangement of the exhibits : the opportunities for 
private and public prayer ; press arrangements : seating at 
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meals : some attractive excursion to some beautiful or 
historical place. 

At times we chafed at the time he would spend on the 
arrangement of a book stall : but the outward organisation 
of Federation Conferences went on wheels, and there was 
leisure to deal with wider matters of judgment and policy. 

His instinct for perfection has served the Federation no 
less well in the matter of its records. What is mere ‘ filing ’ 
to some, is ‘ archives ’ to him, and when at length he fulfils his 
promise to write the history of the Federation, the material 
will be there, complete and in shape. This we shall owe to 
the work of his henchmen in New York, men who like Mr. King 
know many languages and let slip nothing. For them ‘a 
scrap of paper’ is sacred. Dr. Tatlow records that the New 
York office has harried him to produce a leaflet published a 
quarter of a century ago, missing from the New York archives, 
and completely forgotten by the British Movement. The 
World War could not prevent the regular issue of the Feder- 
ation Directory and Exchange List, the Annual Call to Prayer, 
The Siudent World, and the annual volume of Reports of 
Movements. 

Watch him prepare for a visit to some new country. He 
secures the right introductions to men and women influential 
in the religious, social or educational sphere, Ministers of 
Education, Heads of Colleges, Archbishops, Moderators, and 
their like. He secures a few introductions from statesmen 
— Roosevelt or Viscount Grey. He interviews anyone who 
knows the line of country and Patriarchs not a few. A 
winter-sports holiday in Switzerland was to be guarded for 
rest before a tour in Russia and South Eastern Europe. 
But, alas, I introduced him to the French Professor from 
Edinburgh, a veritable well of knowledge on social and 
religious movements in that area ; and Dr. Mott spent hours 
pumping him dry. 

He fills a heavy trunk with books (it needs its iron bands). 
For the voyage to South Africa in 1906, it was filled with piles 
of Blue Books, biographies of Livingstone, Cecil Rhodes, Sir 
Bartle Frere, Kruger and Chako, the Zulu king of Slaughter, 
and histories of the Boer War, then so recent. Speculation 
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was rife amongst the men on board about this man who sat 
on deck reading book after book and often, after tearing out 
a page or two, flinging them into the sea. One day, as he 
sat with his back to a lounge window, a young man stole 
inside, crept to the window determined to know in what deep 
subject this enigma was buried. He peeped, threw up his 
hands and whispered to the expectant crowd “ King Solomon’s 
Mines ” ! 

Arrived at a country he sees the national Parliament at 
work if possible, visits picture galleries, consults the trusted 
few on snags to be avoided in manner, deportment and even 
dress. To conciliate national custom in Cloud Cuckoo Land 
he will wear a bowler hat with a frock coat. But he really 
gets down to business (what a weary business !) when, having 
secured the best available interpreter, he goes through his 
addresses with him till sure that the man has understood every 
word and illustration ; all the while he keeps a local secretary 
or a theologian or both sitting by to weed his talk of every 
possible religious or political stumbling block. 

In later days much of this detailed preparation has been 
done for him by others. At the recent Conferences on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews, he brought with him twenty 
typewritten volumes bearing on every phase of Jewish life 
and thought today : they had been prepared for him by his 
research corps in New York. 


Finance 


By far the most original contribution which Dr. Mott has 
made to the Federation and the Church is his attitude towards 
the raising of money. Other men and women have been 
powerful evangelists, pioneers of great movements, organisers ; 
others have prevailed in prayer ; is there in Christian history 
any other man who has secured such great offerings of money 
for the Church of God ? He has raised over one hundred 
million pounds. Fields ripe to the harvest have been reaped 
by golden sickles, while his faith and imagination have sought 
found and thrust into the right hands. 

In his Federation work “ an appeal to a special donor ” 
has provided now a pioneer Secretary in Australia and New 
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Zealand to nurse the new-born Australian Student Christian 
Movement in 1896 ; now, an English Secretary to follow up 
the newly-awakened interest amongst the English Students 
in South Africa in 1906 ; now, a woman Secretary for the 
Federation. The epoch-making Conferences of the Feder- 
ation, at Peking, Tokyo, Constantinople and Mysore would 
never have been possible without the special funds Dr. Mott 
raised to bring carefully chosen delegates from the ends of 
the earth. When he saw the need, he saw the money to 
meet that need, and set to work to get it ; he financed foreign 
student work in certain European centres and vast schemes of 
Y.M.C.A. work in Eastern lands as well as in the United 
States. Whenthe hounds of war were abroad, he loosed streams 
of money, which made possible some mitigation of war’s 
horrors and aftermath ; Y.M.C.A. work in Prisoner of War 
(on both sides) and Concentration Camps and amongst men 
under arms; work amongst refugee students, starving 
students, students interned in Switzerland. And that not 
only in the Great War but already during the Japanese-Chinese 
War, the Japanese-Russian War and the American-Spanish 
War. Think of the postwar by-products of such work, varied 
forms of reconstruction work in Europe, and the vast Boys’ 
Work of the World’s Y.M.C.A. ; the Y.M.C.A. in Gzechoslova- 
kia and Poland ; the Foyers des Citoyens in France ; the 
International Student Service which grew out of European 
Student Relief started by the Federation in 1920. He did 
not learn it all at once. He records his pride in the first 
gift he had raised of 600 dollars : his joy in the next of 3,000 
dollars. 

But other men have raised great sums of money on a lesser 
scale. The uniqueness of Dr. Mott’s service is his attitude 
towards money and the way he has taught others to look at 
it. From his earliest days as a Secretary he has steadily 
sought to liberate the wealth of God’s children for the King- 
dom. “The big thing I learned from Dr. Mott” says 
Dr. Tatlow, who has raised not a little money in his time, 
“is to approach possible givers, sure that one is conferring 
a privilege on them in asking them to give”. “I am not 
interested in money-raising save as a powerful spiritual 
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influence on a perfectly spiritual basis ” says Dr. Mott and 
he declares that seeking for money for God’s cause has 
brought him nearer to God than anything else in life. It 
has brought suffering as well as joy, and he grimly quotes the 
new beatitude : “ Blessed are the money raisers, for in Heaven 
they shall stand next the martyrs ”. 

The lessons he has learned Dr. Mott has tried to teach 
the Federation and its constituent movements. He has 
imparted his secrets to small groups : he has spent much time 
on the finances of the Federation, and on getting each move- 
ment, however poor, to contribute to the Federation as well 
as to support itself. He has always if possible raised money 
for the needs of a national movement in that country, and 
has tried hard to get the national leaders to share the task 
with him. 

But few have caught his attitude and his secret. Our 
movements and the Federation still go halting for lack of 
funds. We have not learnt the lesson of Dr. Mott’s unique 
contribution to the spiritual life of the Church. Still it is 
not too late. 

So far we have dealt with Mott, Maker of Movements : 
what of the man behind the movements. Some of us would 
say that nothing has meant more to the jFederation than 


His Power of Friendship 


He is a great friend : he has made men, he has chosen and 
trained leaders : but the moulding force in their development 
has been not his belief in their strategic possibilities, but his 
real, deep interest in them as human beings. Some touch with 
him, direct or indirect, is the first thing which has caught 
many a man who has later led some big movement. Count 
Moltke of Denmark, Baron Nicolay of Russia, are outstanding 
examples. Temple Gairdner has left a wonderful record of 
what Dr. Mott meant to him. Marshall Feng, when a private 
soldier, became a Christian, through hearing him speak 
in China ! 

The thought of Dr. Mott’s belief in him has been the 
making of many a student leader. Of course, he makes 
mistakes, and disaster has sometimes followed : but toomuch 
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trust does more for the world than too little : and he who never 
makes mistakes, never makes men. What wonderful care 
he will lavish on a man in whom he sees possibilities ; arranging 
that he shall attend some conference, or have a few months’ 
training in some other Movement, and making it possible 
financially : or, if worn out, be given a thorough rest and 
holiday. Never shall I forget the care for my comfort and 
well-being that he showed when I landed in New York, a 
very raw youngster, to make my first tour in America. He 
even gave careful thought to my clothes, and as to whether 
I should travel “in a trunk or in grips”. He remembers 
every detail of the family affairs of hundreds of his friends ; 
never forgets to inquire for a mother or child ; writes hundreds 
of letters of congratulation on births or marriages : engage- 
ments interest him still more ; few would suspect how far 
ahead he spies them out. 

“ But he is best in times of trouble and sorrow. “ John’s 
always there, when you really need him ” says the one who 
knows him best of all ; and it is true. When the trouble is 
the man’s own fault, it’s just the same ; how much time 
(and time, be it remembered, is his most precious possession) 
he has given to get some of us out of deep, ugly holes of our 
own making. 

His friends mean much to him. With a big man’s 
humility he seeks and takes advice from us all : I blush as I 
see the volumes of advice I have bestowed on him in the 
course of twenty years correspondence. He is extraordinarily 
ready to admit a mistake. He makes his friends into leaders 
and he lets them in turn make him. He is dependent on 
human support and affection : it means much to him to have 
a friend by when he is under fire of hostile criticism, or in 
a tight hole. These things are true of men : women, with 
some exceptions are afraid of him. 

His power of friendship is the secret whereby he has made 
movements as well as men : he unconsciously personalises a 
movement, believes in it, sees its possibilities, and pours 
himself out for it. 

Many ask the secret of his power in speaking and in 
personal dealing — will power ? — a magnetic personality ? 
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Neither of these. He is too sensitive to be a dictator. It 
is rather the transparent depth of his convictions. 


When not at Work 


Dr. Mott has served the Federation best when not serving 
it at all, ic. on holiday. He has a rare power of switching 
off the current of world affairs and living another life com- 
pletely absorbed in something other than his work : without 
this power, he could never return to work with the freshness 
that he does. I remember a thrilling day with the Motts at 
the mines at Kimberley, when he read, thought and talked 
of nothing but diamonds, their origin, production and value : 
and two absorbing days at the Victoria Falls (one it is true 
given to visiting a station of the Mission de Paris) : on the 
way back to Johannesburg and work, we collaborated on 
notes for a monumental address (never delivered!) on 
“Seventeen Reasons why Victoria Falls is greater than 
Niagara ”. But it nearly broke his heart that he could not 
work in a visit to the World’s View, the Rhodes’ Tomb on 

the Matoppo Hills. 

. It is another man that you see in the woods, or on the 
mountains, swimming, boating, ski-ing, fishing, roasting 
sausages at a camp fire, lying in a hammock reading aloud a 
detective story, discussing household details, drawing horses 
for a small daughter, interested in birds, beasts and flowers, 
smiling that big smile of his, and with time to laugh his way 
back to vigour and freshness. 

If the holiday is only an hour or two, snatched between 
interviewing a Prime Minister and chairing a Conference, it 
is still a holiday : he is off with a friend to the Zoo, or some 
laughter-provoking play, or to buy Christmas presents. Then 
it is, reacting from a life of incessantly deciding weighty 
questions, he indulges in the joy of indecision, and swithers 
long and luxuriously between one piece of china and another. 
Get him into a bookshop and you see him the helpless but 
happy prey of temptation : books, his wife says, will finally 
turn them out of house and home. 

He has a marked love of pomp and circumstance : he 
will go any distance to see a procession or a national event 
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of any kind. He snatches at every chance to talk with 
famous personages. Billy Sunday on the train one day, 
Shackleton of the Antarctic on a voyage. 

In 1910, with a Student Volunteer Convention at Roches- 
ter behind and some strenuous evangelistic campaigns in 
Germany before, he writes : 


“T had a very restful voyage. I was in real need of 
it. Never did I leave America more tired. I dropped 
all work and read novels, detective books and war books, 
with a vengeance. Field-Marshall Viscount Kitchener 
was among our fellow-passengers. The Bishop of New 
York had given me a letter of introduction. He received 
me very cordially. We talked of affairs in Egypt, the 
Soudan, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand, India, 
Ceylon, China, Japan, Russia, the United States, and 
Great Britain. We roamed over the fields of war, politics, 
education, especially of the backward races. We dealt 
with several persons, prominent and obscure. It was a 
great hour which would have interested you tremen- 
dously. ” . 


It certainly would. A very human man is our friend : 
that is why he means’so much to the Federation, that very 
human institution. 


The Cost of It All 


There are followers of Christ, to whom a glorious heedless- 
ness is given. Dr. Mott is one of these. They do not count 
the cost. But their friends may and should do so for them. 
There is, as in St. Paul’s life, “ the pressing business of each 
day, the care of all the churches ”, or all the movements in 
the Federation. One would like to hear the earliest and the 
latest world missionary compare their experiences and 
methods in world evangelisation, Paul of Tarsus and John 
Mott. Dr. Mott has a wonderful power of never forgetting, 
never letting the later pictures on the Federation film blot 
out the memory of the earlier — never allowing Africa to 
obscure the needs of Latin America ; but it entails a heavy 
cost to ming and spirit, and a longing for the luxury of 
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absorbing oneself in one problem to the exclusion of all 
others. 

There is a cost to personal pride too, which all “world- 
workers” must pay. A world-worker can never perfect 
anything: he is a jack of all trades, doing here a little and 
there a little, leaving finish and specialisation to others. 
Every Federation Secretary has kicked against this and has 
had to learn that there is after all a craft in being a Jack 
of all crafts ; but to one with John Mott’s ideals of efficiency 
this lesson must have been peculiarly hard. 

More than once a great political position has been offered 
him. Rumours have been rife again and again that he has 
accepted such a position ; but his choice between work for 
Christianity and a legal career was made for life, and as he 
once wrote to me. 


“ All those rumours which you hear about my accept- 
ing political posts should be so classified that they may 
gradually add momentum to the delusion. ” 


“ In journeyings oft ” means physical cost too ; especially 
to one who sleeps badly, and in earlier days, at any rate, was 
a prey not only to sea sickness but to train sickness also. 
And then there is the actual physical strain resulting from the 
mental and spiritual effort required by constant readjustment 
to new environments. Habits are restful things. World’s 
travelling Secretaries can form none. Life for them is a 
series of fresh and exhausting incidents. 

He never thinks of these things of course. But if his 
friends can trace in him some marks of unheeded wounds, 
it should drive us to mend those weaknesses in the Federation 
which are his loss, because they are ours, and to seek from 
God that same passion to win the world for Christ, which has 
caused our friend so to believe in and labour in the Federation. 
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L’Intellectuel et la Doctrine 


ROBERT DE TRAZ 


Au premier rang des dangers que court un intellectuel, je 
mettrai celui de ne plus étre qu’un spectateur. Considérant 
toutes les possibilités de l’esprit, il ne veut pas s’appauvrir, 
il ne veut pas se paralyser en prenant un parti qui exclurait 
les autres. Il laisse les hommes d’action s’enfermer dans une 
affirmation unique et intransigeante. Son réle, croit-il, est 
de refléter tour 4 tour les aspects de l’univers. En refusant de 
se fixer, il estime demeurer fidéle a sa fonction. 

Certes je ne lui recommande pas d’adopter d’emblée une 
maniére de voir et ensuite de la défendre, ni d’épouser une 
cause et ensuite de la justifier ou de se justifier de l’avoir 
épousée. Son réle, sa grandeur, consistent bien 4 examiner 
toutes choses, sans autres préoccupations que celle de la 
vérité. Ses qualités principales, essentielles, sont d’une part 
Vhumilité, la soumission au fait, et, d’autre part, le désinté- 
ressement, la volonté de libre recherche, sans crainte des 
conséquences. 

Mais il ne s’ensuit pas qu’il doive demeurer éternellement 
disponible, apte & toutes les variations. Un tel dilettantisme 
apparait aujourd’hui périmé. A vrai dire, l’intellectuel qui 
passe son temps a se préter, qui se veut changeant et divers, 
ressemble d’une maniére étrange, si l’on me permet le mot 
exact, 4 une prostituée. Ou, si l’on préfére, il confond jeu et 
travail. L’exercice de la pensée, chez lui, vaut en soi et se 
suffit. Il n’imagine pas qu’elle ait besoin d’une direction, il 
n’attend pas d’elle un rendement. 

Mais lintelligence ne peut que se dévorer elle-méme si 
elle se refuse 4 produire. J’entends, par 1a, si elle se refuse a 
définir et A conclure. Un sceptique sincére finit toujours par 
douter de son scepticisme. On m’accordera bien que |’intel- 
lectuel doit croire au moins 4 la valeur de sa pensée : sinon 
qu’il se taise. Or ce n’est pas croire 4 la pensée que de la con- 
sidérer comme flottant dans le vide, soumise a une pure 
logique formelle, étrangére au monde. Impossible pour elle 
de demeurer statique, ce serait demeurer virtuelle, fictive et 
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inopérante. Penser, ce n’est pas tourner en rond, c’est aller 
d’un point a un autre. Penser c’est aboutir. Car dés qu’on 
s’avance, on se compromet. 

Certains esprits redoutent que les formules auxquelles ils 
parviendraient ne soient qu’un découpage artificiel de la 
réalité. Pour eux, le réel est mouvant a l’infini, il s’échappe de 
toutes parts de nos étroites définitions. Alors, la encore, il ne 
nous resterait plus qu’é nous taire. Car si vraiment |’univers 
est impensable, l’intellectuel est impossible. Qu’il aille plutét 
casser des cailloux sur les routes. Ou, si l’on veut, qu’il 
recoure 4 des moyens instinctifs de connaissance, a des 
expériences du cceur ou de l’imagination, aux réves, al’ivresse, 
4 la musique, qu’il essaie de se confondre dans la nature. 
Je ne conteste pas le mérite de ces procédés irrationnels, 
encore que je regrette qu’ils soient privés de toute vérification. 
Mais je dis qu’ils peuvent servir au poéte, a l’amoureux, 4 la 
femme, au jouisseur, au mystique, au grand nerveux. L’intel- 
lectuel, lui, appartient 4 une autre race que ces charmants 
exemplaires de l’humanité. 

J’admets que la pensée ne peut saisir dans ses mailles 
qu’une part infime du réel, qu’elle la déforme et la diminue. 
Mais cette approximation est une précieuse conquéte que je 
ne me sens pas le courage de mépriser. Plaignons-nous de 
Vinfirmité de notre entendement, ne l’aggravons pas. Si 
décolorés que soient les mots dans lesquels j’essaie d’enfermer 
ma découverte, ils m’ont tout de méme permis de découvrir 
quelque chose. Ensuite, si j’agence, en une construction plus 
importante, la suite de mes observations, j’établis un ordre 
qui me rend compréhensible l’univers. Sans la pensée, celui-ci 
me fat demeuré diffus et lointain. Je me suis rapproché de 
luien le définissant, j’y pénétre, j’y collabore. Avec mes 
pauvres moyens humains, sans doute, avec des raisonnements 
débiles, des analyses grossiéres. J’en connais l’insuffisance, 
et aussi, peut-étre, l’imprudence. Je cours assurément le 
risque de me tromper. Mais je préfére ce risque A la certitude 
de ne rien savoir, de ne rien faire. 

L’intellectuel, c’est celui qui formule sa pensée, qui for- 
mule une doctrine. La jeune génération n’a plus peur de ce 
mot-la. Ceux qui l’ont précédée ont redouté dans la doctrine 
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je ne sais quel caractére oppressif. A les entendre, elle serait 
toujours autoritaire. Je réponds que cette autorité n’est pas 
abusive dés qu’elle apporte ses preuves et qu’elle persuade. 
Craint-on d’étre persuadé ? Ce ne serait 1&4 qu’une violence 
bien douce. Et ceux qui hésitent encore devant ce terme, ne 
voient-ils pas qu’ils sont victimes de leur propre timidité, 
a vrai dire de leur médiocrité intellectuelle ? Et s’il faut encore 
un effort pour les décider, je leur demande ce qu’ils font de 
leur responsabilité. 

Ici, quelques personnes de nouveau s’effarouchent. Tou- 
jours pour une question de mots. Si lVintellectuel s’estime 
responsable, disent-elles, il n’est plus libre. Elles admettraient 
qu’il formulat une doctrine 4 condition qu’il ne tint aucun 
compte de ses conséquences. J’y consens en principe. Si nous 
recherchons sincérement la vérité, nous devons l’accepter, 
méme si elle s’avére cruelle ou malfaisante, méme si elle nous 
tue. C’est entendu. Le savant, le philosophe, |’écrivain ne doit 
pas se préoccuper, avant tout, des conséquences morales, 
sociales ou nationales de ce qu’il découvre. D’ailleurs, for- 
muler une doctrine, ce n’est pas nécessairement la répandre, 
et il reste toujours la ressource de la conserver secréte. 
Mais la responsabilité dont je parle est différente ; c’est celle 
de l’intellectuel, non vis-a-vis de la société, mais vis-a-vis de 
lui-méme. Je dis qu’il est coupable de rester 4 l'état de sus- 
pens, de non-conclusion, parce qu’ainsi il arréte ’élan de sa 
pensée. Autant il aurait tort de la plier au service de |’ Etat, 
par exemple, autant il aurait tort de la réduire a sa conve- 
nance personnelle et de la paralyser a cause de sa propre 
faiblesse de nature. La pensée doit étre servie pour elle- 
méme, suivie dans ses développements, obéie dans son dyna- 
misme. Car c’est peut-étre moins une intelligence individuelle 
qui travaille en nous, que |’Esprit, dont nous ne sommes 
que les instruments provisoires. 

Un serviteur de l’Esprit — cette définition de |’intellectuel 
pourrait, par sa naive simplicité, rallier bien des gens. Or 
l’Esprit ne s’immobilise pas. Il se particularise en nous, mais 
pour aller au dela de nous-mémes. I] traverse notre cerveau 
afin de s’épanouir. Formuler, conclure, c’est essayer de le 
soutenir dans sa course, c’est le relancer plus loin. Nous 
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n’avons pas le droit de le garder par devers nous ; s’il nous 
fait inventer des idées, en collaboration avec lui, s’est 
afin que nous le communiquions. Or sans doctrine, nous ne 
pouvons le répandre. 

La doctrine, je la définis donc un hommage que nous 
rendons a |’Esprit. 


Translation 


Among the most immediate dangers which beset the intellect- 
ual, I should count that of being a spectator. Perceiving all the 
rich possibilities of intellectual choice, he fears to impoverish or 
cripple his mind by taking one definite line to the exclusion of 
others. He leaves it to the man of action to imprison himself 
within a single dogmatic asseveration. His own part, he believes, 
is to reflect in turn the many aspects of the universe, and in refusing 
to commit himself he is faithful to this function. 

I certainly should not advise him to adopt straight away a point 
of view and then take up its defence, to espouse a cause and proceed 
to justify it, or justify himself for having espoused it. His réle, 
his greatness, lies in subjecting everything to examination with no 
other concern than to meet the exigencies of truth. His chief, his 
essential qualities are, on the one hand humility to and acceptance 
of fact, on the other disinterestedness and the will to undertake free 
research without fear of its consequences. 

But it does not follow that he must forever remain unattached, 
responsive to every change, such dilettantism is out of date today. 
To be quite frank, the intellectual who always lends himself out as 
it were, who voluntarily preserves the unstable variety of his nature, 
is, if I may use the exact term, curiously like a prostitute. Or, to 
put it otherwise, he confuses work and play. The activity of his 
thought is sufficient in itself. It does not occur to him that it 
requires to be directed, nor does he expect it to produce practical 
conclusions. 

But the intellect only preys upon herself if she refuses to create, 
that is to make definitions and draw conclusions. The sincere 
sceptic always ends by being sceptical of his own scepticism. It 
will be granted that an intellectual must at least believe in the value 
of his own thought ; if he does not, he need say no more. Now it 
is impossible to believe in the value of thought if you think of it as 
dwelling in a vacuum, withdrawn and subject to a pure and formal 
logic. It cannot remain static, inoperative, a mere potentiality, 
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a fiction in this world of ours. To think is not to move in a circle, 
it is to proceed from point to point — to think means to arrive. 
For from the moment one moves forward one has committed oneself. 

Some minds fear that the formulae they arrive at are artificially 
carved out from reality. Reality, for them always flows toward 
the infinite, escaping at every point from our narrow definitions. 
If this were true, our intellectual must again fall silent. If the 
universe is indeed incomprehensible by thought, the intellectual 
cannot exist. He would be better employed breaking stones on the 
road. Or, if he would rather, he can take refuge in the instinctive 
modes of perception, in emotional or imaginative experience, in 
dreams, in ecstacies, in music, or identifying himself with nature. 
I do not deny the importance of such irrational experience, though 
I regret that it cannot be rationally verified. Such modes are proper 
to the poet, the lover, to woman, to the libertine, the mystic, the 
“grand nerveux”. But the intellectual belongs to another race than 
do these charming types of humanity. 

I admit that thought can only catch an infinitesimal portion of 
reality in her nets, and that she does so by diminishing and deforming 
it. But even such an approximation is a rare conquest which I 
cannot bring myself to despise. We may bewail the feebleness 
of our understanding, but we need not exaggerate it. However 
ill-matched the words in which I endeavour to embody my discovery, 
they have, nevertheless, enabled me to discover something. And 
further, if I build up the results of my observations into a more 
important edifice, [ am establishing an order which brings the 
universe within the grasp of my understanding. Without thought 
this universe would have been something distant and diffused. In 
defining it I draw near to it, I fathom its nature, I partake of its 
activity. I do this, it is true, with my poor human faculties, with 
my feeble reasoning and my clumsy analyses. I admit the inadequacy 
and even perhaps the rashness of such an undertaking. I certainly 
run the risk of making mistakes, but it is preferable to take such 
risks, than to live in the dead certainty of knowing nothing, of 
doing nothing. 

The intellectual is the man who formulates his thought, who 
formulates a doctrine. The younger generation no longer fears 
the word “doctrine” as did their predecessors, who conceived of 
it as having a somewhat oppressive character. According to them 
“doctrine” would always claim final authority. I would reply that 
authority does not abuse her rights so long as she presents her proofs 
and uses persuasion. Do they fear persuasion? It is in trtuh a 
gentle violence. And do not those who falter before this word, 
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perceive that they are the victims of their own hesitancy and indeed 
of intellectual weakness ? And if a still further effort is needed to 
bring them to a resolution, 1 would ask them what they make of 
their responsibilities. 

Here again there are people who take fright, and yet again it 
is a mere question of words. If the intellectual admits responsibility, 
they say, he can no longer be free. They would permit him to 
formulate a doctrine so long as he took no account of its possible 
consequences. In principle I agree with them. It we seek truth 
sincerely we must accept her conclusions even if she proves to be 
cruel or injurious, even if she slay us. This must be understood. 
The scholar, the philosopher, the writer, must not to begin with 
concern himself with the moral, social or national consequences of 
his discovery. On the other hand to formulate a doctrine, does 
not necessarily mean to make it public, and he has always the 
possibility of keeping it secret. But the responsibility of which 
I have just spoken is a different one. It is not the responsibility 
of the intellectual to society, but to himself. I submit that in holding 
his judgment in suspense and inconclusiveness, he is blameworthy, 
since he impedes the vitality of his thought. Just as he would 
be wrong for instance, if he bent it to the service of the state, he 
would be equally guilty if he forced it to accept the exigencies of his 
personal convenience and allowed his own natural weakness to 
penalize it. Thought must be served for her own sake, she must be 
followed in all her developments, and her dynamic nature must be 
accepted and obeyed. For it is perhaps, no mere individual, intellect- 
ual force which travails within, but the Spirit whose temporary 
tools we are. 

A servant of the Spirit — such a definition of the intellectual 
might perhaps in its naive simplicity act as a rallying point for many. 
But the Spirit never crystallizes. It incarnates itself in each one of 


us, but only that it may pass beyond us. It works within our - 


brains and bears its own blossoms. In making our formulations, in 
drawing our conclusions, we attempt to strengthen it in its growth 
and give it fresh impetus. We have no right to keep it to ourselves: 
working together with this Spirit we must create fresh ideas for so 
it may be made known to man. Without “doctrine” this is impossible 
I should define “doctrine” as the homage man pays to Spirit. 
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The Philosopher’s Dilemma 
EK. Rap 


To answer the question raised by this issue of The Student 
World is a baffling matter. I can recognize my own 
responsibility with regard to some of the concrete problems 
of my own country; with regard to others I cannot see 
clearly how to act, and I have no general formula for the 
intellectuals of our time. If I try to solve your question 
I find myself staggering from one answer to another; I 
am clear only about the “No” to the questions which surround 
me. Iam afraid sucha “No” will be the only result of this 
article. 

We are just now celebrating the 80th birthday of the 
President of the State, T. G. Masaryk. Masaryk is not 
only a political but also an intellectual leader; before the 
war his intellectual leadership was much more notable 
than his political practice. His life presents one great 
and continuous answer to your question as to what the 
intellectuals should do : they should lead their people towards 
the truth. The journalist, the novelist, the priest, the 
scientist, the political leader should use their special qualifica- 
tions for the education of their people. They should work 
for the public; they should always be ready to help, support, 
protect, attack; they should be prepared to fight every 
day if need be. The intellectual should be interested in 
public life, in all public questions, should seek for truth 
in the heart of his people, should believe that the truth will 
triumph. No Art for Art’s sake, no Science for Science’s 
sake, no pessimism, no flight before the difficulties of life, 
no quietism ! — none of these are good enough for him. 

Masaryk, professor of philosophy, is a living example 
of this ideal ; he organized a political party, fought against 
the unjust judgments of the courts, attacked the false 
theories of his opponents in science, harangued the working 
people in time of strike, and took active part in the war. 
Today professor, to-morrow religious preacher, at one time 
a soldier, at another a political deputy, — here is the true 
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intellectual! We, his pupils, have been and are on fire 
with enthusiasm for the example he has set us. Should 
I call this active interest in daily problems “realism”, as 
it was called many years ago ? Is it the “true democracy” ? 
Or is it a new kind of “pragmatism” ? The name is of 
no importance but I believe that the answer lies somewhere 
in the direction of the editor’s question as to the task of the 
intellectuals. 

I see, however, some difficulties. It has been objected 
that Masaryk is a politician and no philosopher in the true 
sense of the word; he uses philosophy for political ends; 
in the press and conflicts of public life he has found no time 
to concentrate upon a philosophical system. Such objections 
are beside the mark. Are not his judgments on other 
philosophers exceedingly penetrating ? Is not the postulate 
of an elaborate “system” a narrow German viewpoint ? 
But there is at the same time something in the objection. 
Masaryk’s philosophical writings are too topical. He declared 
once he had never written a line except under urgent and 
topical necessity ; his writings are reactions against some 
injustice, or they are declarations of policy, criticisms of 
socialistic theories, polemics against the clergy; on such 
occasions, his philosophy is subservient to the immediate 
practical aim and to the progress of humanity. What then 
of everlasting philosophy, of the eternal truth ? What 
place may be given to the intellectual and spiritual life of 
the individual ? 

Masaryk’s pamphlets, books and speeches it is true, 
fight sub specie aeternitatis ; they discuss the deepest ideas 
of Kant, Hume and other philosophers. These ideas are, 
however, only a weapon in the public strife. Is this strife 
the ultimate aim to which philosophy is a means only, or 
is the reverse true? Many intellectuals, philosophers, 
writers and religious men have looked upon the flight into 
the wilderness as the true way of getting into contact with 
the spirit. Inter arma silent musae — even if these arms 
are only political and journalistic ones. Even if an intellec- 
tual man does not abominate public activity, yet he often 
longs, like Masaryk himself, for a quiet abode where he may 
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for some time at least be delivered from the bustle of daily 
life, not simply to repose, but to work. Is not the very 
essence of prayer that it should be withdrawn from public 
strife, and intimate 2? The words of our Lord not to pray 
so as to be seen of men, but to enter into one’s closet, to 
shut the door and to pray to our Father which is in heaven, 
these words do not condemn the hypocrites only but lay 
stress upon being alone with God. 

Every intellectual feels this necessity of leaving public 
strife and of going into the wilderness; but at this very 
point the problem of the intellectual arises. How far 
should he go in this concentration upon the spiritual life 
of the individual with the separation from public activity 
which it implies? Is perhaps this concentration upon 
oneself an activity itself or is 1t only a preparation for the 
public fight? Is, for example, prayer in itself, and separated 
from any concrete, actual, burning difficulty, a real thing, 
or should we pray only under the pressure of an imminent 
action ? Here is the central problem of intellectualism: 
all monasteries, and very many, perhaps the great majority, 
of intellectuals, will answer that the intellectual work, the 
prayer, the meditation, the poem, the piece of scientific 
work, has in itself, and unrelated to practice, a meaning, 
and that practice is only a secondary matter. Is it ? 

Julien Benda gives his answer in the “Trahison des Clercs”. 
The intellectuals of last century and of this have betrayed, 
says Benda, the spiritual cause; they worship the gods 
of this world, politics, nationalism, militarism, imperialism. 
In the past, with true instinct, they sought God, eternity, 
humanity, beauty, justice, truth. 

There is much truth in Benda’s criticism. It is true 
that in the past century and at the present time, under the 
influence of romanticism and positivism, intellectuals have 
lost the conscience of their personal responsibility to God 
and Man and have learned to regard themselves simply 
as cogs in the machinery of this world. In consequence, 
they have allowed themselves to be simply carried away 
by the stream of social life ; they are mere soldiers, workers, 
servants, in the army of a state, in a nation, in a class. So 
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far as Benda protests against this irresponsibility of the 
modern intellectual he is right. Worldliness, opportunism, 
dependence upon local conditions, is a consequence of this 
lack of a sense of personal responsibility. The moment you 
feel personally responsible, the feelings and sentiments of 
the public lose their authority for you; there must be 
something absolute, a law in heaven upon which you can rely. 

In so far as Benda would teach us not to see a god, an 
absolute authority in the nation, the state, the class, in 
immediate political interests, he is right ; we can serve our 
people only in the name of some higher principle, which 
will allow us if it be necessary, to condemn our own people. 
“Thou therefore gird up thy loins, and arise, and speak 
unto them all that I command unto thee : be not dismayed 
at their faces, lest I confound thee before them. For, 
behold, I have made thee this day a fenced city, and an 
iron pillar, and brazen walls against the whole land, against 
the kings of Judah, against the princes thereof, against 
the priests thereof, and against the people of the land. 
And they shall fight against thee; but they shall not prevail 
against thee; for I am with thee, saith the Lord, to deliver 
thee.” (Jer. 1, 17-19.) 

But, Benda, I fear, does not see in the intellectual a 
prophet whom God has sent to teach and lead his people ; 
he does not contrast the worldly, nationalistic and imperial- 
istic aims as against the eternal truths in the name of 
which the intellectual ought to work in politics, journalism, 
science, literature, philosophy and religion. Benda would 
like to see the intellectual only in the wilderness, in the 
monastery, in the study. ‘‘In short, I believe the contem- 
plative man to be the greatest of the intellectuals because, 
not having the aim of serving humanity and perhaps just 
because he has no such aim, he serves it in the best way 
possible since, according to the profound teaching of the 
Church, the contemplative is more efficient than the active 
man.” (La fin de ]’Eternel, p. 74.). Benda comes to the 
conclusion therefore that the highest function of the wise 
man is meditation, while the modern intellectual believes 
inaction. 
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l am ready to sign Benda’s protest against the wordliness 
of modern literature; but I believe with my whole heart 
that the day of the intellectual, who simply prays and 
leaves the fighting to others, is over. There should be no 
Art for Art’s sake in prayer. We pray to thank God for 
something or to ask Him for something; if we have no 
sorrow, why should we pray ? If Benda is for mere contem- 
plation why has he written his protest and why has he 
taken part in discussions about it ? Benda is a Platonist; 
is Platonism, is the spectator’s part in the theatre of this 
world, the ‘ theoria,’ as the ancients have called it, the 
method of the intellectual? I cannot believe it. Even 
Plato himself was unable to follow this principle to its 
logical conclusion. He tried to reform the government of 
Syracuse ; he was not successful, but why did he not remain 
at his books? Why did he make concrete proposals as to how 
to organise a state? And was the foundation of the Academy 
only ‘ prayer’, was it not a business undertaking as well? 

No, I cannot accept the contemplative view of life. 
But again, there is something to be said for contemplation. 
Take the example of Plato. As a practical politician he 
was as unsuccessful as possible. So he wrote his ‘ Republic ’. 
It is a piece of wild theory; its idealism is so extreme that 
Plato himself had to change his theories and write another 
work: Laws more sober, more practical, nearer to the 
concrete needs of the situation. And yet it is the Republic 
that has won the world. Nobody seemed to make any use 
of it; it was just a piece of literature, of metaphysic; but 
Middle Ages founded their social organisation upon the 
teachings of the Republic and the Roman Catholic church 
has been organised on its model. Here indeed is an argument 
for the contemplative life. 

You see now, Sir, the difficulty in answering your question 
on the task of the intellectuals. I am not for Platonic 
meditation ; I am for activity and for the personal respon- 
sibility of the intellectual; but I see the point of Platonism; 
it reminds us that our kingdom is not of this world. For 
this kingdom we are fighting ; nothing else has any meaning 
for us.... But we are fighting ! . 


Eine Aufgabe des gebildeten Christen 
in der Gegenwart 


Heinrich RENDTORFF 


Die grosse Lebensaufgabe des gebildeten Christen deckt 
sich mit der Aufgabe aller anderen Christen. Das Evangelium 
schafft mit seiner Gewalt einen Tatbestand, der tber alle 
Unterschiede hintibergreift. Es schenkt eine Gabe und es 
stellt eine Aufgabe, vor der es weder Gebildete gibt noch 
Ungebildete, weder reich noch arm, weder westlich noch 
6stlich. ,, Auf dass wir etwas seien zu Lob seiner Herr- 
lichkeit “ (Epheser 1,12) — das ist die alle verbindende 
Aufgabe. 

Aber diese Aufgabe bekommt ihr besonderes Gesicht je 
nach der bestimmten Lage des Menschen, dem sie gestellt 
wird. Ist es einerseits die Art des Evangeliums, den Men- 
schen in seiner tiefsten, schlichtesten, im Grunde zeitlosen 
Menschlichkeit zu fassen, so ist es andererseits die Art 
desselben Evangeliums,, denselben Menschen ganz gegen- 
stadndlich, in der ganzen Besonderheit und Einmaligkeit 
seiner Lage zu erfassen. Es besteht hier ein notwendiges 
Wechselverhaltnis. Gerade der Mensch, der sich wenig von 
dem Worte in die Einsamkeit seiner reinen Menschlichkeit © 
ftihren lasst und in dieser Einsamkeit Gott begegnet, der 
entdeckt nun mit ganz neuen Augen die gegenstdndliche 
Wirklichkeit seines Lebens als das Feld, auf dem Gott ihn 
zum Dienste ruft. Und umgekehrt : der Christ, dem das 
Evangelium die offenen Augen schenkt fir den Kampf 
zwischen dem Gottesreich und dem Reich der Stinde, der in 
seiner gegensténdlichen Welt, in seiner Kulturumwelt, in 
seinem Volk, seinem Beruf, seiner Ehe, seiner Wissenschaft, 
seiner Leiblichkeit gek’mpft wird, und der dieser Entdeckung 
den Gehorsam nicht weigert, gerade der wird in die Einsamkeit 
geftihrt, wo er mit Gott allein ist. In diesem Sinne darf man 
und muss man von besonderen Aufgaben des gebildeten 
Christen in der Gegenwart reden. Von einer solchen Aufgabe 
soll in den folgenden Zeilen die Rede sein. 
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Der gebildete Christ hat die Aufgabe, ganz ernsthaft 
gebildet zu sein und in seiner Bildung Christ zu sein, ganz 
ernsthaft Christ zu sein und in seinem Christentum gebildet 
zu sein. Oft genug in Geschichte und Gegenwart treten die 
beiden Welten der Bildung und des Christentums in Spannung, 
in Gegensatz, in Feindschaft. Nétig und fruchtbar ist die 
gedankliche Auseinandersetzung zwischen beiden. N6tiger 
und fruchtbarer ist es, dass es Menschen gibt, die in beiden 
Welten leben. Der Christ muss mit vorbehaltloser Hingabe, 
wenn sein Lebensweg ihn so geftihrt hat, in der Welt der 
Bildung leben. Ja, er muss die Fragen, die Nédte, die dieser 
Welt eigenttimlich sind, noch hingegebener, noch leiden- 
schaftlicher durchleben’ und durchleiden, als der gebildete 
Nichtchrist — das ist ein Sttick der Solidaritét mit seinen 
gebildeten Brtidern, das ist ein Sttick des stellvertretenden 
Leidens, das Gott von ihm fordert. Er muss persdnlich die 
Stelle erreichen, wo aus dem ganz ernst genommenen Leben 
des Gebildeten als letzte Méglichkeit der Schrei aufklingt 
nach dem lebendigen Gott. Er muss zugleich sein Christsein, 
die von Gott ihm anvertraute Gabe sich auswirken lassen 
auf dem Gebiet seines geistigen Lebens. Er muss darum 
ringen, soweit sich ftihren zu lassen, dass aus seiner Gott- 
verbundenheit heraus eine neue, eine echte Bildung sich 
gestaltet. 


Es kann gar nicht anders sein, als dass die Welt der 
Bildung immer wieder in Spannung gerdt mit der. Welt des 
Glaubens. Ftir den Gebildeten, dem das Denken im Vorder- 
grund steht, ist das Ziel eine wissenschaftliche Weltanschau- 
ung, das heisst eine solche Weltanschauung, deren Grundlagen 
wissenschaftlich klar und einwandfrei sind, die vor dem 
Gerichtshof des wissenschaftlichen Denkens bestehen kann. 
Fir viele Menschen ist Bildung geradezu gleichbedeutend mit 
dem Besitz einer wissenschaftlichen Weltanschauung.. Von 
da ist nur ein Schritt zur Ablehnung der christlichen Religion. 
Strebt nicht die Wissenschaft nach Einheit, nach ltickenloser 
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Klarheit ? Erscheint ihr nicht das Christentum als eine 
Grésse, der gerade die Durchbrechungen der Einheit, die 
Liicken in der Erkenntnis wichtig sind, die geradezu von 
der Unklarheit lebt? Ist nicht der Glaube ein minderwertiger 
Wissensersatz, eine ,, Metaphysik fiir das ungebildete Volk “ ? 
Fuhlt sich nicht der Glaube am wohlsten in dem Bezirk der 
Unbildung ? — Diesem Angriff pflegt das Christentum den 
Gegenangriff nicht schuldig zu bleiben. Ihm erscheint oft 
eine wissenschaftliche Weltanschauung als Unglaube ; weiss 
sie doch nichts von einer Heilsgeschichte, nichts von dem 
Wunder, des Glaubens liebstem Kinde ; zerstért sie doch mit 
ihrer naturwissenschaftlichen Aufgeklartheit das Weltbild der 
Bibel, ldsst sie doch keinen Raum fiir den Glauben an den 
lebendigen Gott. 

Tatsdchlich wird fir manchen Gebildeten seine wissen- 
schaftliche Weltanschauung ein Ersatz flr die Religion. 
Sein Streben nach Einheit, nach Ganzheit, nach objektiver 
Wirklichkeit wird geftihlsmdssig vertieft, wird Grundlage 
einer Gesinnung, wird Gertist eines Lebensstiles, das heisst 
aber doch nimmt funktionell die Stelle der Religion ein. 
Auch der wissenschaftlich Gebildete kennt Hingabe, Begeiste- 
rung, Ehrfurcht, Glauben, nur dass er den festen Boden 
strenger Wissenschaftlichkeit unter den Ftssen behAlt, 
wenn er nicht den vermenschlichten Gott der Bibel anbetet, 
sondern ,, das Wahre “. 

Und doch ist dieser Ersatz fiir die Religion nicht von ferne 
imstande, sie wirklich zu ersetzen. Eine tragische Uner- 
filltheit bleibt ihr Los. Denn in dem Masse, wie die wissen- 
schaftliche Weltanschauung erhoben wird in das Gebiet des 
Persénlichen der Gesinnung, geht ihre streng wissenschaft- 
liche Art verloren, wird sie ein subjektiver Ausldufer wissen- 
schaftlichen Denkens, ist aber eben nicht mehr Wissenschaft. 
Und in demselben Masse geht ihr die ersehnte Einheit und 
Objektivitét verloren ; die eine wissenschaftliche Erkenntnis 
ldsst eine buntscheckige Fille persénlicher Auswirkungen zu 
— aber eben damit ist ein ganz wesentliches Gut wissenschaft- 
licher Erkenntnis preisgegeben! Vor allen Dingen aber 
versagt diese Ersatzreligion der Ganzheit des Menschen 
gegentiber. Sein Gefthl bleibt leer, sein Wille bleibt ohne 
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Leitung. Erst da aber kann der Glaube als der grosse 
Befreier auftreten, wo er unerbittlich den ganzen Menschen 
erfasst und in seine Gewalt bekommt. So steht denn tatsdch- 
lich der Gebildete, der sich auf seine wissenschaftliche 
Weltanschauung beruft, ratlos und hilflos vor den einfachsten 
Aufgaben seines Lebens : vor Ehe und Erziehung, Gemein- 
schaft, Schicksal und Schuld ldsst seine Wissenschaft ihn 
elend im Stich. 

Ergreifend spricht sich in dem Ringen des Gebildeten 
um eine wissenschaftliche Weltanschauung sein Verlangen 
nach Hinheit, nach Wirklichkeit, nach Wahrhaftigkeit aus. 
Ein Hinweis auf den Glauben, ja auf das Evangelium ist 
diese unerftillte Sehnsucht. Unerftllt aber muss sie bleiben, 
solange der Mensch mit seinem Denken sich zum Mass 
aller Dinge macht, solange er die Wirklichkeit unter seine 
Fisse bekommt, tiber sie herrschend, den Ztigel in der Hand 
behalten will. So bricht hier zuletzt der Ruf auf, nach der 
Erldsung von der Ichhaftigkeit, nach dem Besiegtwerden 
von der letzten Wirklichkeit, nach dem Ergriffenwerden von 
Gott — nach dem Evangelium. Das ist eine grosse Aufgabe 
des gebildeten Christen, diese Sehnsucht und ihre echte 
Erfillung in sich zu erleiden und erleben und von eigener 
Erfahrung aus den Gebildeten zu deuten. 
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Neben dem Bild, die Einheit der Wirklichkeit denkend zu 
erkennen, steht bei einer anderen Gruppe der Gebildeten im 
Vordergrund der Wille, das Leben zu meistern, zu gestalten, 
der Wille zur Tat. Sein Ziel ist eine sittliche Lebensanschau- 
ung. Es gibt eine praktische moralistische Ntchternheit, 
die philisterhaft bleibt, nichts Vollpersénliches hat. Aber 
es begegnet uns ein sittlicher Idealismus, der getragen ist 
von dem Glauben an ,, das Gute “, der Krafte echter Liebe 
auslést, der leuchtende, ideale Ziele zeigt, der einen beglticken- 
den Lebensaufschwung mit sich bringt, ein glaubensvolles 
Emporschauen und Sichemporkémpfen. Bald tritt er auf 
als PersOnlichkeitskultur : Lebensaufgabe ist es, alles Begeg- 
nende zu verarbeiten, sich anzueignen, fruchtbar zu machen 
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zur Verinnerlichung und Vertiefung, das Leben dadurch zu 
meistern, dass man es als Stoff zur Werdung der Persénlich- 
keit erfasst. Bald tritt er auf als Wille zum Dienst, zur 
Hingabe, zum Opfer an seine Gesamtheit, sei es die Familie 
oder die Klasse, das Volk oder die Menschheit. Es leuchtet 
ein, dass dieser sittliche Idealismus im Leben vieler Gebildeten 
an die Stelle der Religion treten kann. 

Auch hier ist es nur ein Schritt zur Abgrenzung gegen die 
geschichtliche Religion des Christentums, ja zu ihrer Ableh- 
nung. So willig Jesus anerkannt wird als der grosse Meister 
der Sittlichkeit, der glauben lehrt an die ideale Bestimmung 
des Menschen, der den Sinn der Hingabe und des Opfers 
lehrt, so entschieden werden vor allem zwei Punkte im ganzen 
des Christentums abgelehnt. Das ist einmal das Dogma, 
das heisst hier der Anspruch des Christenglaubens, es mit 
wesenhaften Wirklichkeiten zu tun zu haben, die Behauptung 
von der unbedingten Wirklichkeit des lebendigen Gottes. 
Diese Behauptung ist dem sittlichen Idealisten im Grunde 
unertrdglich. Die Wahrheitsfrage ist ihm im Grunde bedeu- 
tungslos, ihn beschaftigt nur die Kraftfrage. Was sittliche 
Krafte auslést, was den Menschen besser, gtitiger, tapferer, 
reiner macht, das ist wahr ; nur darauf kommt es an. Der 
andere Gegenstand der Ablehnung, des Angriffes ist die 
Rangordnung zwischen Gott und Sittlichkeit. Das Christen- 
tum lehrt : das Gottesbewusstsein, die Gebundenheit an Gott 
ist das Erste, ihm entquillt der Wille zum Guten und die 
Kraft zur Sittlchkeit ; darum leitet Martin Luther alle 
sittlichen Gebote aus dem einen Glaubensgebot ab : ,, Wir 
sollen Gott tiber alle Dinge fiirchten, lieben und vertrauen “. 
Dem sittlichen Idealismus aber geht es zuletzt darum, seine 
Sittlichkeit véllig unabhangig, véllig selbstandig zu gestalten, 
sie frei zu machen von der religidsen Grundlage. Behauptet 
das Christentum : je mehr Gottgebundenheit, desto mehr 
sitthche Kraft, so behauptet demgegentiber der sittliche 
Idealismus des Gebildeten : je mehr echte Sittlichkeit, desto 
weniger brauche ich den Hinweis auf Gott, desto mehr tue 
ich das Gute um seiner selbst willen. 

Tragische Unerftilltheit ist das Schicksal auch dieser 
Halbheit. Ich nenne nur die beiden wichtigsten Punkte. 
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Misste nicht die sittliche Macht des Guten, um unbedingt 
verpflichtend zu sein, sich decken mit dem letzten Welt- 
gerund ? Musste nicht der Sinn des kAmpfenden Einzellebens 
zusammenfallen mit dem Sinn der Geschichte, ja dem Sinn 
der Welt ? An diese Gewissheit aber kann der sittliche 
Idealismus niemals heranftthren. Er ftihrt im Grunde nur 
in die Tiefen des eigenen schdépferischen Ich. Er muss hart 
zusammenprallen mit der wirklichen Welt, die eine Welt 
der Unvollkommenheit, der Ungerechtigkeit, des Leidens, der 
Gebrochenheit ist. Je héher der sittliche Idealismus sein 
Ziel steckt, desto drtickender ist ftir ihn dies dunkle RAatsel, 
desto bedngstigender die Frage nach dem Uebel in der Welt, 
desto vernichtender die Theodizeefrage ! 


Schlimmer als der Zusammenprall mit der Weltwirklich- 
keit ist der Zusammenprall mit dem eigenen Ich. Unertradg- 
lich ist das Auseinanderbrechen von Sollen, Wollen und 
K6énnen. Je ernster das Bemtihen des sittlichen Idealisten 
ist, um so erschtitternder ist die Erfahrung von der Wirklich- 
keit der Stinde, von ihrer Unbesiegbarkeit, von ihrer wurzel- 
haften Grtindung im Wesen auch des besten Menschen. Vor 
dieser letzten Wirklichkeit der Stinde steht der sittliche 
Idealismus des Gebildeten sprachlos. 


Ergreifend spricht sich in der Haltung dieser Gebildeten 
die Sehnsucht aus, das Leben zu gestalten, zu meistern, die 
Sehnsucht nach der Tatwirklichkeit. Ein Hinweis ist diese 
Sehnsucht fiir den Glauben, dass er nicht bleiben darf in 
den geheimen Kammern des Herzens, dass er hinausgerufen 
wird zu kraftvoller Gestaltung des Lebens. Aber unerftllt 
bleibt diese Sehnsucht. Sie wird, ganz ernst genommen, zu 
dem Ruf nach einer wirklichen Ueberwindung des Uebels 
in der Welt und der Stinde im eigenen Herzen, wird ein Ruf 
nach dem Evangelium von dem Gott, der nicht Gedanken des 
Leidens, sondern des Friedens mit seiner Welt hat, nach 
dem Heiland, der wahrhaftig die Stinden vergibt und erneu- 
ernde Kraft schenkt. Was ftir eine Aufgabe ftir den gebil- 
deten Christen, von dieser echten Sehnsucht aus eigener 
Erfahrung zu wissen und zugleich von ihrer Erfillung 
Zeugnis zu geben. 
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Das Geniessen eines Gegenstandes in seiner einen Eigen- 
bedeutung, ohne Zweckbeziehung weder auf den Erkennt- 
nistrieb noch auf die praktische Stellungnahme, das reine 
dsthetische Erlebnis leuchtet einer dritten Gruppe von Gebil- 
deten in aller Welt als héchstes Ziel vor. Nicht das Denken, 
nicht das Handeln, sondern das reine auflebende Geniessen 
macht ftir sie den Gebildeten aus. Ihr eigentlichstes Gebiet 
ist die Kunst in allihren Formen. Aber auch die Natur, auch 
das Menschenleben, ja alle Wirklichkeit vermag dem wahrhaft 
Gebildeten Erlebnisse zu vermitteln, zuerst das Schéne, aber 
auch das H§4ssliche, tiber allem das Erhabene. Nicht nur 
der Sternenhimmel vermag zu den Empfanglichen zu reden, 
sondern auch der tobende Strassenkampf. 

Diese Haltung schiebt sich nur zu leicht an die Stelle 
echter Religion. Begreiflich genug! Vermag nicht etwa 
die Kunst Erhebung zu schenken aus dem Alltag, Erquickung 
aus der Miidigkeit, Erschtitterung und damit Reinigung, 
Erl6sung aus Dumpfheit und Enge und damit Beseligung ? 
Bildet sich nicht aus solchen Erlebnissen, je haufiger und 
tiefer sie sind, ein ganz neuer Lebensstil ? Nadmlich die 
Fghigkeit, nun mitten in der nfichternen Lebenswirklichkeit 
tiberall, in Form und Farbe, in Ton und Bewegung, das 
Schéne zu erleben und in solchem Erleben sich erhoben und 
befreit zu wissen ? Zeigt sich nicht hier der Weg zu einer 
ungeahnten Weihe des Lebens und der Welt ? 

Hier ist zu Hause die Religion der reinen Innerlichkeit, 
die v6llig absieht von allem Gegenstadndlichen, die ganz bei 
sich selbst ist, die nur horcht auf die eigene schdépferische 
Lebendigkeit, auf das EKchte, das Eigene in Schauen und 
Schaffen. Das ist die Religiositét, auf die jeder Gebildete 
Anspruch erhebt. Ist sie nicht die eigentliche Religiositat, 
berufen, die geschichtlichen Gebilde der Religionen abzu- 
lésen ? Unertraglich ist ihr der Wirklichkeitsanspruch des 
christlichen Gottesglaubens ; restlos dréngt sie die Wahrheits- 
frage zurtick. Nicht um Formen, nicht um Gegenst&nde 
geht es ihr, sondern um ein In-sich-hineinhorchen, um die 
Offenbarung des eigenen Ich. 
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Aber eben hierin ist die tragische Unerfilltheit dieser 
Haltung begriindet. Sie ftihrt niemals weiter als bis zum 
Ich-Erlebnis !_ Sie macht den Menschen immer feinnerviger, 
immer verwickelter, immer empfdnglicher und reizbarer, sie 
trennt ihn von der Wirklichkeit, sie ldsst ihn im Stich im 
Lebenskampf, sie wirft ihn ganz auf sich selbst zurtick, sie 
versagt ihm Erlésung und Befreiung. 

Den Hinweis dankt ihr das Christentum, das der gebildete 
Mensch nicht Formeln, nicht Lehrs&tze, auch nicht ethische 
Paragraphen haben will, sondern Innerlichkeit und Echtheit. 
Hier liegt eine grosse Aufgabe fir den Gebildeten, diesen Weg 
bis zu Ende mit zu gehen, dies Verlangen nach Innerlichkeit 
mit zu erleben, — aber dann an dieser Stelle, eben an dieser 
Stelle Zeugnis zu geben von dem christlichen Gottesglauben, 
dem im Bezirk der reinen Innerlichkeit der lebendige Gott 
begegnet. 

So hat sich uns von drei verschiedenen Seiten her eine 
ganz besondere Aufgabe des gebildeten Christen ergeben. 
Dass er in der Welt der Bildung steht, ist nicht ein Zufall, 
sondern ist Gottes Wille, ist Gottes Sendung. Gebildeter 
sollen die gebildeten Christen werden, bis zu Ende die Wege der 
Sehnsucht des Gebildeten gehen, des Verlangens nach Einheit, 
Ganzheit und Wirklichkeit — des Verlangens nach kraft- 
voller Lebensgestaltung —- des Verlangens nach wahrer 
Innerlichkeit. Und christlicher sollen die gebildeten Christen 
werden, gl4ubiger gebunden an den lebendigen Gott. Nicht 
fromme Gefiihle, nicht Erlebnisddmmerung — der den— 
kende Gebildete verlangt nach dem Zeugnis von dem 
wirklichen, dem lebendigen Gott. Der gebildete Christ 
ist es ihm schuldig. Nicht fromme Gedanken, nicht eine 
gute christliche Theologie frommt dem sittlich wollenden 
Gebildeten. Er fragt nach Aufgaben, nach Zielen, nach Kraft 
ftir seinen Willen. Ihm schuldet der gebildete Christ das 
Tatzeugnis von dem lebendigen Gott, der unser Leben ftir 
seinen Dienst fordert, ftir den héchsten Dienst, der vergebend 
und erneuernd den Weg christlicher Lebensgestaltung fihrt. 
Dem Asthetisch eingestellten Gebildeten hilft nicht Autoritat, 
nicht Formel, sondern echtes eigenes Erlebnis. Ihm schuldet 
der gebildete Christ das Zeugnis von dem lebendigen Gott, 
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der uns nirgend-anders gegeben wird als in unserem eigenen 
Inneren, der aber doch nicht ein Gebilde unserer verlangenden 
Wiinsche ist, sondern der lebendige, der erlésende Gott. 

So ist die Welt der Bildung ein Feld, auf dem Aufgaben 
fir den gebildeten Christen liegen. Die Aufgabe selber aber 
ist zuletzt doch nur die eine, die allen Christen gestellt ist : 
,, Auf dass wir etwas seien zu Lob seiner Herrlichkeit “. 


Résumé 


The supreme task of the educated Christian is the same as that 
of all other Christians. In face of the power of the Gospel all distinc- 
tions vanish ; there is neither educated nor uneducated, rich nor 
poor, east nor west. “That we should be to the praise of His glory” 
(Eph. I. 12), that is the great task in which all Christians are united. 

But this task assumes a different aspect according to the special 
circumstances in which we find ourselves. Whilst it is in the nature 
of the Gospel to appeal to the simple humanity in men, it is also in 
its nature to appeal to them in all the unique and the individual 
circumstances of their surroundings. The man who is brought by 
the word of God face to face with the loneliness of his own humanity, 
and here meets his God, finds himself regarding with new eyes the 
actual realities of life. He sees it as the field in which God has called 
on him to serve. In the same way the Christian who has learned 
from the Gospel to see the conflict between the Kingdom of God 
and the realm. of sin, as it is fought out in the world and its institu- 
tions, is led back again to the lonely places where he comes face to 
face with God. In this sense then there is a special task for the 
educated Christian. 

The educated Christian must be at once thoroughly educated 
and thoroughly Christian. The two worlds—culture and Christian- 
ity — have often come into conflict, and stilldo so. It is necessary 
that there should be men who live in both worlds. The educated 
Christian must make his own the problems and difficulties which 
characterise the world of culture. He must himself reach the point 
from which, after exhausting all the possibilities of the life of culture, 
he turns in despair to the living God. And he must work out his 
Christianity in the sphere of intellectual life, and so create, from 
his communion with God, a new and true world of culture. 
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I 


For the educated man to whom thought is the supreme value, 
the ultimate good is a scientific world-order, a world-outlook based 
on scientific thought. From this it is but a short step to the rejection 
of Christianity. Science aims at unity and clearness. Christianity 
seems to interrupt that unity, to invalidate that clearness. Faith 
is looked on as a subtitute for science, — the “metaphysics of the 
uneducated”. On the other hand, Christianity often tends to look 
upon a scientific world-outlook as contrary to faith, since it excludes 
the story of salvation and miracle, and leaves no room for faith in 
a living God. 

For many educated men science does indeed become a substitute 
for religion. It appeals to their feelings as well as to their intellect; 
it calls for devotion, enthusiasm, faith. But this substitute soon 
proves inadequate. Science fails on the personal side, or, in so far 
as it is susceptible of varying and personal interpretation, it loses 
its objective and universal character. Still more important, science 
does not satisfy the whole man, his feelings and his will. The educat- 
ed man who bases his life on science alone fails before its most 
elementary tasks — marriage, education, fellowship. Finally, he 
finds that his efforts to order all reality around and beneath his 
own ego are doomed to frustration. He longs for redemption from 
this egocentricism, to submit himself to the ultimate reality, to God 
and the Gospel. It is the task of the educated Christian himself 
to experience this longing and its assuagement, and by his experience 
to help others. 


I] 


There is another type of educated man who desires not thought, 
but action, not to know the world, but to fashion it. His object 
is a moral outlook on life. There is a moral idealism based on faith 
in good, which brings with it joy and confidence for the battle of 
life. Sometimes it takes the form of the cult of the personality ; 
sometimes that of the desire to serve, to sacrifice self to the good 
of some greater whole — the nation, humanity. Such moral idealism 
may often become a substitute for religion. 

Here again the result may easily be a repudiation of Christianity. 
Whilst Christ is recognised as a great moral leader and teacher of 
self-sacrifice, two points are rejected. The first is dogma, the 
doctrine of the reality of the living God. The moral idealist is 
concerned not with absolute truth, but with power. Whatever 
helps to make men better, kinder, braver, is true. The other point 
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attacked is the Christian teaching that the consciousness of and 
communion with God is more important than morality, and that it 
is from this consciousness that all true morality springs. Moral 
idealism seeks to free morality from its foundation in religion ; good 
should be pursued for its own sake. 

Here again the point of view soon proves inadequate. If the 
moral order is to be absolutely valid, it must somehow be rooted 
in the ultimate world order ; the meaning of the individual life must 
be bound up with the meaning of the world. Moral idealism is 
shattered by the facts of reality, by the imperfection, injustice, 
suffering of the world, the evil of existence. It is shattered too by 
the consciousness of our own inadequacy — our incapacity to attain 
to our ideals, the reality and power of sin. The idealists’s longing 
to act, to transform the world, to overcome sin in his own heart 
and in the world around him, will thus induce in him a sense of 
inadequacy and incompleteness, and lead to a longing for God 
and the redeeming power of Christ. Here again, it is the task of 
the educated Christian to know this longing from his own experience, 
and be able to point out how it may be satisfied. 


Ill 


There is a third type of educated man for whom the ultimate 
object of existence is neither knowledge nor practical action, but 
aesthetic experience. This experience he finds in all forms of art, 
but also in nature, in human life, in all reality, from the starry 
heavens to the busy life of the streets. This attitude may easily 
take the place of religion. Art removes us from the sphere of the 
ordinary, refreshes us, purifies us, and widens our lives. The power 
of seeing the beautiful in the midst of dull reality, in form and 
colour, tone and movement, gives us a sense of liberation and eleva- 
tion. We have here a religion of the inward life, which neglects 
all externals and looks only to its own creative and transforming 
power. It is the religion to which all men of culture naturally 
aspire. The Christian claim to absolute reality is repugnant to 
it ; the question of ultimate truth does not concern it. It is the reli- 
gion of inner experience, of self-revelation. 

And it is here that this religion breaks down. It cannot get 
beyond personal experience. It makes men more and more highly- 
strung and sensitive, shuts them off from reality, throws them back 
on themselves, brings them neither redemption nor true liberation. 
the educated Christian must however pursue this path to the end, 
he must experience this. longing for depth and true inwardness, so 
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that he can then bear witness to the power of the Christian faith 
to satisfy this craving, by means of the deep inward communion 
which it brings with the living God. 

The task of the educated Christian is then three-fold. He 
must experience to the full the longing of the man of culture for 
unity, for power over life, for true inwardness. His religion must 
be a religion not of feeling and experience alone, nor of dogmatic 
formulae alone, nor of authority alone, but must be based on an 
experience of the living God. This experience comes to us in the 
depths of our own hearts, but it is not merely the creation and > 
reflection of our own desires ; it is the ultimate reality. 


Sixty Years of Giniétian and Non-Christian 
Currents of Thought in Japan 


Kenji NAKAHARA 


Needless to say, the policy of seclusion adopted for three 
hundred years by the Tokugawa Shogunate has had a most 
profound effect on religions and on Christianity in particular. 

The so-called Kirishitan! cult introduced in the days of 
Nobunaga and Hideyoshi? spread with tremendous vigour for 
some time, and even churches were erected in many localities. 
However, under the Tokugawas, Christianity was strictly 
and vigorously repressed. After the Christian rebellion at 
Shimabara, there came an era of the most cruel martyrdom 
in the history of religions in Japan. Ever since then the 
Kirishitan cult has been impressed on the minds of the 
Japanese as a thing to be hated, being “as dangerous and 
detestable as snakes and scorpions” ! 

The propaganda of the Shogunate against Christianity 
as “sorcery” and “heresy” resulted in planting deep in the 


Translator’s note. 

1 Japanese corruption of “ Christian ’’. ; 

2 Jesuits began mission already in July 1548 in Kagoshima and in February 
1566, Nobunaga met the missionaries. 
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minds of the people an almost instinctive hatred of this 
religion. Series of persecutions were carried out with blind 
zeal at awful sacrifices under the policy of the Shogunate and 
those persecutions lasted down to the beginning of the Meiji 
era. Official sign boards bearing the inscription in large 
letters that “the Kirishitan heresy is strictly forbidden 
within the realm ” had the effect not only of keeping alive 
the hatred of the religion but of inciting fear. “Don’t you 
ever be enticed by the Kirishitan” ! These words were 
repeated in a low, awe-inspiring whisper on people’s lips and 
the taboo was firmly engraved on their hearts. 

How precious were the sacrifices made in the face of this 
hatred, fear and persecution! The pages of our history of 
martyrs bear the marks of suffering under unspeakable 
cruelties. The purity, the beauty, the strength of the 
believing soul is something which materialistic philosophy 
can never explain. 

After three hundred years of violence and oppression 
came the Restoration of Meiji which proclaimed the policy 
of the abolition of all that is obsolete and bad. How did the 
new trend for Bunmei Kaika, the slogan of “Civilisation and 
Progress” touch the Christianity which had endured so long? 
It had come through a long trial, a trial of fire and blood. 
The people had been so profoundly misled that even in the 
rising tide of progress, Christianity was not regarded with 
favour by them. It was only in 1873 that the sign boards 
to ban the Kirishitan cult were removed from the public eye 
and even after that there were still many obstacles put in the 
way of Christians. 

The young men who professed the teachings of Christ in 
this epoch had to face those obstacles. They had to offer 
themselves risking all danger even to their bodies in the 
spread of the gospel. The dominant social thought of the 
day, shortly after the Restoration was the utilitarian philo- 
sophy of the English school, the forerunners being such people 
as Yukichi Fukuzawa! and Seichoku Nakamura. These 
spokesmen of the new age stood in the forefront of society, 


t Yukichi Fukuzawa, founder of Keio University. a 
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swaying peoples’ minds with the ideas of Spencer and Mill. 
The “Five Articles” of the Emperor’s oath! which embodied 
the spirit of the Restoration of Meiji were proclaimed. The 
various systems of the West were adopted to modernise 
Japan. The new solar calendar replaced the lunar, and 
Sunday was made a holiday in 1873. Everything moved in 
the direction of liberalism. 

There were at this stage young men who raised their 
voices loudly, who were determined to live in Christ and to 
offer their lives for His service. A group of them was known 
as the Hanaoka band formed in 1876, centering around 
Captain Janes in the city of Kumamoto and including such 
men as KEbina?, Kozaki® and Miyakawa*. Another group 
was formed around Dr. Clark at the Agricultural College 
of Sapporo with men like Nitobe®’. Uchimura® and _ Ito. 
Still another group arose in Yokohama four years previous 
to this including Oshikawa, Uwemura, Ibuka and Honda. 
In 1875 Joe Niishima started in Koyoto, Doshisha, the first 
Christian college in Japan. The spirit of sacrifice in the 
following of Christ permeated these young men. They were 
fearless. 

At that time, the mere fact of being a Christian was 
already a great task. The task could be undertaken only 
with the readiness to forsake home and family, to jeopardise 
one’s future career and with the courage to face death. For 
Christianity then was the victim of misunderstanding and 
slanders. One had to see the truth through the cloud of 
misunderstanding. Man shall be free only in the truth of 
Christ. One could be a Christian and live in Christ’s spirit 
only when one had the courage to face death for Christ’s sake. 

1 The Emperor’s oath, which had the most revolutionary consequence was 
to the following effect : ‘‘ All state affairs shall be decided by public discussions ; 
both rulers and ruled shall unite for the advancement of the national interests ; 
all base customs of former times shall be abolished ; knowledge shall be sought 
far and wide. ” 

2 Danjo Ebina, ex-President of Doshisha University. 

3 Rev. Kodo Kozaki. 

4 Rev. Tsuneteru Miyakawa. 

5 Dr. Nitobe was Under-Secretary General of the League of Nations from 
1920-26. Is ex-President of the Japanese Women’s University and ex-President 
of the first Government College, etc. 


6 Mr. Uchimura, a Christian teacher and essayist who had vigorously 
withstood the organised Church. 
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No man can look back without a deep sense of respect and 
inspiration on the period of implanting of Christianity on 
Japanese soil when those men rose up all with such an heroic 
spirit. 

IT. 


From about 1877 the utilitarian philosophy came to be 
supplanted by French liberalism. The grinding spirit of the 
Restoration was none other than the spirit of liberty. It 
was the yearning after liberty which characterised the second 
decade of the Meiji era. Every catch phrase had to have 
“liberty” prefixed to it. “Liberty” was considered the 
symbol of “progress” and “civilisation”. The whole nation 
was chanting the song of liberty and it took on in no time 
the extreme form of over-emphasis of Europeanisation. The 
result was a grotesque worship of all that was either European 
or American. 

It was in this epoch that Itagaki’s Liberal Party was 
founded (1880). In the same year Prince Saionji also raised 
the cry of liberty. The propaganda of this young prince 
just returned from France could not but excite popular 
enthusiasm. He was looked upon as an incarnation of the 
spirit of liberty. Presently Le Conirat Social was translated 
by Chomin Nakaye. French liberalism was sweeping over 
the nation. 

The time for Christianity to expand came at last. The 
men who had pledged their lives for the spread of the gospel 
fought bravely for the liberty of faith with this background 
of liberalism. People as a whole began gradually to awaken 
to the significance of liberty. The liberty of faith, the 
freedom to seek truth, was a natural and inevitable demand 
of the people. Vigilant Christians took advantage of this 
situation, and the teaching was spread to the remotest villages 
in the mountains and to the seashore. People began to 
attend church even when bricks were thrown at them. The 
evangelical efforts of the zealous young men were bearing 
fruit. 

1 Taisuke Itagaki, on the point of being assassinated uttered a phrase which 
has become historic. He cried out : “ Itagaki may die but Liberty never ! ”. 
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Such a rapid spread of liberal thoughts in the early years 
of Meiji and the growth of Christianity which accompanied 
it naturally resulted in the eruption of fierce reaction. From 
about the year 1897, in the third decade of the Meiji era, the 
liberalism which had gained such popularity began to lose 
ground before the ascendency of the autocratic philosophy 
of German origin. 

Politically the freedom of faith was guaranteed by the 
Constitution promulgated in 1889, but after the introduction 
of the German philosophy, the bureaucratic government took 
it on rapidly. Extreme nationalism, on the specious plea of 
preservation of all that is genuinely and characteristically 
Japanese, came to oppose all that was foreign. Under a 
narrowly conceived national education, persecution of Christ- 
ianity began even among the educators. Dr. Hiroyuki 
Kato commenced the attack on Christianity on the ground 
of evolutionary doctrines. Setsurei Miyake headed the 
reaction from the. Min-yu Sha’. Professor Tetsujiro Inouye 
joined the forces to attack Christianity. The movement of 
nationalism and the reaction against foreign influences 
reached its height in the turmoil of the conflicting philo- 
sophies. 

Thus, Christianity now entered upon a period ofadversity 
after a brief period of normal expansion. Having the attacks 
and persecution from without and theological disputes within, 
the faith began to be shaken as the result of a too rapid 
absorption of foreign ideas. Untimely friction with foreign 
missionaries began at last. 

In spite, however, of these adverse conditions, the atten- 
tion of the public was drawn to Christianity. Their interest 
grew more and more intense so that finally it was sufficiently 
strong to arouse another reaction in favour of Christianity. 
High spirited youths arose then “in order to save Japan”, 
waging a “holy war” under the banner of the Gospel. Hitherto 


1 A publishing house which played an important réle in the history of 
thought in the Meiji era. 
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their great endeavour was to live in Christ’s spirit. Now the 
situation changed. It was to make His spirit live in society 
and to build His Kingdom. ‘Thus Christianity stood face to 
face with society and grew in strength as it fought its way 
against reaction and narrow nationalism. 

“Japanese Christianity” was the goal aimed at in this 
period. Quite apart from the question as to whether or not 
such a goal could be achieved the sentiment which animated 
it was worthy of sympathy. Amongst the more radical 
Christians there were many who plunged into social move- 
ments. They formed groups for the study of political and 
labour problems paving the way for the advent of the socialist 
movement. 

Thus the time came at last for Christianity to take a 
leading position in society. It was fighting on the one hand 
against autocracy and nationalism of the narrowchauvinistic 
type. On the other, it had to engage in the reform of social 
and political organisations, opening up the way for the 
advancement of socialistic movements. 

In education, in mission work, in every direction, Christ- 
ianity was now on the road of progress, spurred by adversity 
and with ever stronger faith. 


ENG 


The war with China (1894-1895) marked the close of the 
period of the autocratic German spirit. The victory won 
over China gave a great impetus to the progress of Japan. 
It brought in its train the movement for emancipation of 
man, and individualism, which became more and more 
accentuated as industries and particularly the manufacturing 
industry expanded. 

The national spirit which prevailed since the Restoration 
down to the Sino-Japanese war may well be called national 
Romanticism. The ideas which should be regarded as most 
Romantic from the national point of view permeated all 
Japanese minds so that their efforts were mainly to enrich the 
country, to strengthen the nation and to enhance the prestige 
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of the State. A transition came with the Sino-Japanese 
War. Along with the development of various mechanical 
industries, the former Romanticism gave place to a deeper 


‘philosophical mood. National expansion gave way to indi- 


vidual emancipation. The years 1897-1898 were a period of 
inception of individualism in Japan. In the following years, 
during the period of growth of individualism, Christianity 
passed through most of its adversities and was now entering 
into a new period of assimilation. 

From about the end of the nineteenth to the beginning 
of the twentieth century, with Chogiu Takayama as the 
chief exponent, subjective individualism became the dominant 
social thought. The years down to the end of the Russo- 
Japanese War (1904-1905) may be considered as a period of 
individualism. 

Curiously enough, Christianity flourished most in this 
period. It was particularly after the Boxer incident that 
the nation was awakened by world ideas as they became 
conscious of the new international life into which they were 
entering. Christianity now found itself in a congenial 
atmosphere. It began to carry out its social mission ; the 
number of churches as well as the number of adherents 
suddenly increased. Gradually it began to make its con- 
tribution to the thought life of the nation. 

A characteristic feature of the period of individualism 
was that on the one hand there was a remarkable progress of 
education, industry, etc., but on the other, there was the 
deepening of intense unrest and suffering concerning the 
problems of life. Among young people, the tendency for 
self-examination or meditation spread widely. The philoso- 
phical query : “What is human life?” led them to a profound 
philosophical reflection ; and it is noteworthy that finally 
the pessimistic conclusion that “life is forever incomprehen- 
sible” was welcomed among some of the most seriously- 
minded young men. 

In juxtaposition to such scepticism, there was the spread 
of mysticism. Meditation, and indulgence in mystic thoughts 
— these could be regarded only as a reaction against the 
previous tendency for hasty or radical progress. 
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However, as a whole, everything progressed more or less 
systematically and normally. Christianity was rapidly being 
assimilated by the people in this atmosphere of social thought. 


The Sunday School gradually reaped its fruits. The- 


Y.M.C.A. movement reached its maturity. In 1907 the 
meeting of the World’s Student Christian Federation was 
held — the first international conference to be convoked in 
Japan. Shortly after the Russo-Japanese War came another 
transition of social thought, namely, a transition from indi- 
vidualism to ideas with a marked tendency towards natur- 
alism. Nevertheless, until the commencement of the Taisho 
era or the outbreak of the World War, there was no striking 
change either in the social ideas of the people or in Christian- 
ity. The two currents were running along the normal course 
of progress. 


¥: 


The event which gave the most powerful impetus to the 
progress of social thoughts of the people in recent times 
was, needless to say, the World War. After the armistice, 
together with the organisation of the League of Nations, the 
ideas of racial self-determination and democracy flooded into 
the thought life of Japanese people. On the one hand Japan 
was experiencing an unprecedented financial boom caused 
by the War. Industry, trade, etc., expanded at an appalling 
rate and the economic organisation of the country became 
completely capitalistic. On the other hand, however, Japan 
had to face increasing problems of labour, over-population, 
agricultural disputes. The abnormal state of excitement, 
unrest and chaos which characterise the present day Japan 
have resulted from them. It was under these conditions 
that the so-called “social sciences”! have become the most 
popular subject among students. 

Recently, the critical philosophy of the German school 
has begun to exercise a potent influence on the young student 
body. Their ideas have become excessively critical. Instead 


1 “ Social sciences ”” or Shakai Kwagaku is a term widely used today in this 
country to designate the studies of Marxism and Communism, excluding rather 
the general sociological studies. 
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of the former inspirational and Romantic attitude, they now 
take up an intellectual or sceptical attitude. The attitude 
of the young student today is pre-eminently philosophical and | 
critical. As a result, social problems have come to take on 
increasingly serious aspects. The scholar who leads youth 
has directed his sharp criticism against society and he has 
raised his voice in severe condemnation of the present 
economic system. He has incited the class consciousness of 
the proletariat, and in consequence the interest and attention 
of the general public have been drawn to the movement for 
“social science” studies. Still more recently the majority 
of young students have outgrown the merely critical attitude. 
The centre of their interest has now shifted to the materialism 
of the Marxian school and a large majority of young students 
are not only interested in it but are responding to the theory, 
propaganda and agitation of Marxian materialism. Little 
by little, the wave of materialism is threatening to break 
down the strongholds of religion. 

What is the position of Christianity at this juncture? 
Christianity has been passing through the above-mentioned 
epoch of normal development. Churches have been esta- 
blished. The efforts of the Christians are directed towards 
the maintenance of the status quo. They are anxious to retain 
their social position. They have become a crust, hardened 
but without contents. We wonder if they have not lost 
the vitality to grow. While remarkable and even spectacular 
changes have taken place in the world since the War and 
since the Russian revolution in particular, in what ways has 
Christianity grown ? The world is progressing fast on the 
road of materialism and hedonism. How strongly is the 
voice of the Christian mission raised in the turmoil of the 
present materialistic world ? Is Christianity serving as the 
social conscience? Has it retained its power to lead and 
guide, showing the true values in social or economic life 
and pointing out the true goal? Under the present capital- 
istic economy, injustices inadmissible to the spirit of Christ 
are committed among the capitalist as well as the proletariat 
classes. But against these injustices and evils is our Christian- 
ity waging a holy war of the spirit? Is our Christianity 
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bearing its message of love? What is it doing and with how 
much zeal and with what sort of programme is it striving to 
build a society of equality, justice and love which is free 
from all violence and exploitation? Is our Christianity 
fulfilling its mission? Is it not failing miserably? 


Vi. 


Amongst our young people there are considerable mis- 
givings, doubts and scepticism as regards the present day 
Christianity. They are in doubt as to whether our Christian- 
ity truly possesses that sense of mission and that inspiration 
which give vision, which burn with vitality, to build up 
a society of men of uncompromising justice. Is not the 
Christian church like the weak, cowardly shepherd who would 
rather guard the remaining ninety nine than seek the lost 
sheep? 

All things are in flux. Society changes. And ideas grow 
and mature. While it is difficult to predict what may be the 
prevailing ideas in future, we may be sure that the army 
of the Marxist upholding materialism will continue to march 
bravely on in the face of all oppressions and persecution. 
They are ready to accept violence as they recognise it. They 
will fight in order to build up a new materialistic society 
which is the natural and inevitable conclusion of their 
doctrines. They will endeavour to build up a new society by 
struggle of class against class, man against man. Let us 
remember that such a struggle will go on only without regard 
to personality. It will be violence against violence, crime 
against crime, a way of death, the road to damnation. Such 
materialism must in the end pass away. The day of mate- 
rialism must pass sooner or later. A new day of service and 
cooperation must dawn upon us. 

Our men are now disappointed. They are weary of 
present day Christianity. Among our Christian leaders, even 
among the young, only a few are able to show the way of 
true Christianity against the Marxist who is appealing to the 
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youth of the country with precise doctrines and remarkable 
fervour. Now is the time to consider what may be the 
Christianity of tomorrow. 

Our Christian young men are yearning to discover the 
true way of life — Christ in present day society. The 
Christianity of the past has to be metamorphosed. It must 
not only seek to save the soul of man, but find personality 
and value in our daily economic life. It must establish the 
supremacy of the spirit over the material world. It must 
admit no compromise with any social factor which prevents 
this. It must take the lead. It must guide the daily life 
of man, the daily life of society towards the final ideal where 
Love and Justice prevail. Our Christianity must shine, or 
we must make it shine again as the light of life for all 
humanity". 


Zusammenfassung 


Das Christentum oder der Kirishitan - Kult, (ein japanischer 
Schmahname), um die Mitte des 16. Jahrhunderts durch die Jesuiten 
nach Japan gebracht, breitete sich schnell aus,und an vielen Orten 
wurden sogar Kirchen gebaut. Sehr bald setzte aber eine Zeit der 
Unterdrtiickung und des grausamsten Martyrertums ftir die Christen 
Japans ein. Erst nach 300 Jahren, als westliche Lebensformen 
und westliche Philosophien bis zu Japan drangen, bricht ftir die 
Geschichte Japans die neue Epoche an. Aber auch jetzt noch ist 
der Bann der Furcht starker als die Idee des Fortschritts und erst 
um 1873 verschwinden die 6ffentlichen Schilder, die gegen alle, die 
sich Christen nennen, Verfolgung ansagen. Um diese Zeit erwachte 
in verschiedenen jungen Leuten, die sich um Manner wie Kapitan 
Janes, Ebina, Kozaki, Jiyakawa, Dr. Clark und andere gruppierten, 
der Wunsch, in Christus zu leben und ihm zu dienen. Der Geist 
der Opferbereitschaft beseelte diese jungen Leute, denn allein die 
Tatsache, Christ zu sein, war in diesen Tagen eine gewaltige Tat, 
forderte sie doch Verzicht auf Familie, Heim und Karriere und ein 
Bereitsein, um Christi willen selbst den Tod nicht zu firchten. In 
diese Zeit fallt auch die Grtindung des ersten christlichen Kollege 
in Kyoto durch Joe Niishima (1875). 


1 From “ Kaitakusha ” (The Pioneer). 
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Auf die Periode der Beeinflussung durch die Utilitaritats-Philo- 
sophie Englands folgte ungefaéhr gegen 1877 die Zeit des Liberalismus, 
wie Frankreich ihn der Welt verktindet hatte. ,,Freiheit” war 
das Symbol des ,,Fortschritts” und der ,,Zivilisation”. Die ganze 
Nation wurde ergriffen von diesem Freiheitstaumel und da’ sie 
aus dem Westen gekommen war, endete diese Bewegung in 
einer tibersteigerten Vergétterung alles dessen, was europaisch oder 
amerikanisch war. Die Hauptfitihrer dieser Freiheitsbewegung sind 
Itagaki, der noch im Tode ausrief ,,Itagaki mag sterben, aber die 
Freiheit wird niemals sterben” sowie Prinz Saionji. Dieser Siegeszug 
des Liberalismus schuf gtinstige Bedingungen fir die Ausbreitung 
des Christentums. Man erkannte die Bedeutung der Glaubens- 
freiheit und der persénlichen Freiheit, nach Wahrheit zu suchen. 
Und die Christen jener Tage waren wach und nutzten die Zeit aus 
und trugen das Evangelium bis in die entferntesten Dé6rfer. 

Aber diese plétzliche liberale Tendenz und mit ihr die Ausbreitung 
des Christentums konnte nicht ohne Reaktion bleiben. Um 1897 
im dritten Jahrzehnt der Meiji Aera musste der Gedanke des Libera- 
lismus der autokratischen Philosophie, die von Deutschland hertber- 
kam, weichen. Nationalismus in tibertriebenster Form, Aufrecht- 
erhaltung alles dessen, was echt japanisch war, gegentber allem 
Fremdlandischen, das sind die Zeichen dieser neuen Strémung. 
Der jetzt zu eng gefasste Begriff des Nationalismus und der nationalen 
Erziehung wirkte sich aus in einer erneuten Verfolgung der Christen, 
die in den Lehrern ihre eifrigsten Verfechter fand. So heisst es 
nach einer kurzen Zeit normalen Wachstums wieder Kempf ftir 
das Christentum. Verfolgung und Angriff von aussen, theologische 
Streitfragen innen und endlich Reibungen mit den auslaéndischen 
Missionaren, alles das brachte den Glauben zum Wanken. Und 
trotzdem wird das Interesse des Volkes am Christentum nicht 
erstickt. Eine neue Reaktion zugunsten des Christentums bricht 
sich Bahn. Wieder ist es die Jugend, die unter dem Banner des 
Evangeliums aufruft zu einem “Heiligen Krieg”, “damit Japan 
gerettet werde”. Ziel dieser neuen Bewegung ist, im Geiste Christi 
zu leben und die menschliche Gesellschaft mit Seinem Geist zu 
beleben und Sein Reich zu bauen. “Japanisches Christentum” 
das ist die erweiterte Form der nationalen Bewegung. In den 
radikalsten Gliedern dieser neuen Bewegung erstehen die ersten 
Pioniere der sozialistischen Bewegung ; politische Probleme, soziale 
Fragen und Arbeiternéte sind Ausgangspunkt der Studien einer 
Gruppe dieser Bewegung, die damit einen neuen Gedanken unter die 
Christen Japans tragt, dass némlich das Christentum ein ftihrender 
Faktor werden miisse innerhalb der Gesellschaft. Kampf gegen 
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Autokratie und chauvinistischen Nationalismus einerseits, soziale 
Reform, politische Organisation, sozialistische Erweckung anderer- 
seits, das sind die Forderungen des Christentums dieser Zeit. Auf 
allen Gebieten wird ein Wachstum bemerkbar, auf dem Gebiet der 
Erziehung, der Mission, etc. 

Durch den Japanisch-Chinesischen Krieg (1894-95) wird der 
Zeit der Herrschaft des autokratischen Geistes ein Ende bereitet. 
Der Sieg tiber China bedeutet ftir Japan ungeheuren Fortschritt. 
Emanzipation, Individualismus, Industrie sind Elemente einer 
neuen Geistesstrémung. Die vorherbeschriebene Zeit ist gewisser- 
massen die Zeit nationaler Romantik. Mit der Entwicklung der 
Technik und Industrie weicht diese Romantik einer tieferen Philo- 
sophie ; der ehemalige Nationalismus wird zum Individualismus. 
Und wieder beginnt fir das Christentum eine neue Zeit der Assimila- 
tion. Die Zeit des subjektiven Individualismus dauert an bis 
etwa Ende der neunziger Jahre, bis nach dem japanisch-russischen 
Krieg (1904-05). So merkwtirdig dies erscheinen mag, in dieser: 
Zeit erlebte das Christentum seine Bltitezeit. Durch den Boxer- 
aufstand aufgertittelt, erwacht das Volk zum Weltgedanken, zum 
Bewusstsein eines neuen internationalen Lebens. Dies schafft 
ftir das Christentum eine freundschaftliche Atmosphare. Die Zahl 
der Kirchen wachst, der Einfluss des Christentums dringt durch 
bis in das Gedankenleben des Volkes ; Fortschritt auf dem Gebiet 
der Erziehung, der Industrie, eine intensive innere Unruhe, ein 
Suchen nach Lésung der Probleme des Lebens, das sind charak- 
teristische Zeichen dieser Zeit. Philosophische Fragen nach “Wert 
und Sinn des Lebens” ftihren zu Mystizismus und innerer Vertiefung. 
Die Sonntagsschulbewegung, die Christlichen Vereine Junger Manner 
wachsen immer mehr an ; 1907 findet in Japan die erste internationale 
Konferenz in der Zusammenkunft des Weltbundes Christlicher 
Studenten statt. Nach dem Friedensschluss, mit der Begrtindung 
des Vélkerbundes erwacht in Japan der Gedanke der Demokratie 
und nationaler sowie rassenmAssiger Selbstbestimmung. Industrie 
und Handel waren durch den Krieg zu einer ganz unerhérten Bltte 
getrieben und die oekonomische Organisation des Landes mehr 
und mehr durch den Kapitalismus bestimmt. Andererseits aber 
waren die Probleme der Arbeiter, Ueberbevélkerung, landwirt- 
schaftliche Auseinandersetzungen und Krisen immer erbitterter 
geworden. Der Zustand der Uebererregung, Unruhe und des Chaos, 
in dem Japan sich heute befindet, sind Folgen dieser gar zu raschen 
industriellen und kapitalistischen Entwicklung. Das brennendste 
Interesse des Studiums ist von nun an in den ,,Sozialwissenschaften”, 
unter denen man in Japan allgemein Marxismus und Kommunismus 
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versteht. Beeinflusst durch den von Deutschland kommenden 
neuen Kritizismus greift die intellektuelle skeptische Tendenz und 
Haltung immer mehr auf die jungen Studenten tiber. Kritik an 
der Gesellschaft, Verurteilung des oekonomischen Systems, ein 
Erwachen des Klassenbewusstseins unter dem Proletariat, alles das 
treibt zum Studium der ,Sozialwissenschaften”. Doch die rein 
kritische Einstellung ist bald iberwunden, und die Welle des Materia- 
lismus beginnt die Sttitzen der Religion zu erschittern. 

Was hat das Christentum in dieser neuen Lage zu sagen ? Die 
Zeit normaler Entwicklung ist vortiber, die Kirchen haben festen 
Fuss gefasst, jetzt heisst es die soziale Stellung zu halten. Haben 
sie noch immer genug Vitalitét, um in diese neuen Verhaltnisse 
hineinzuwachsen ? Ist das Christentum inmitten der unerhérten 
Verdnderungen, die seit dem Kriege stattgefunden haben, auch 
innerlich mitgegangen ? Hat es heute noch genug Kraft zu fihren, 
ist es die Stimme des sozialen Gewissens ? Bringt es die Botschaft 
der Liebe ? Was tut es, damit eine Gesellschaft gegriindet werde, 
in der Gerechtigkeit und Liebe herrschen ? Erftillt das Christentum 
seine Ftihreraufgabe oder versagt es? Die Jugend von heute ist 
skeptisch und voller Zweifel dem Christentum gegentiber. Sie 
glaubt nicht mehr, dass es genug Vitalitat besitzt, um diese neue 
Gesellschaft aufzubauen. Alles ist heute im Fluss und in standiger 
Transformation. Das Heer der Marxisten, auf derem Banner 
Materialismus geschrieben steht, ist bereit, sich aller Unterdrickung 
zum Trotz zu behaupten, Klasse gegen Klasse zum Kampf auf- 
zurufen und die Menschheit auf den Weg des Todes und des Verder- 
bens zu fthren. Ein neuer Tag der Gemeinschaft und des Dienstes 
an einander muss heranbrechen, um dieser Welle Einhalt zu gebieten. 
Es ist daher an der Zeit, dass das Christentum sich auf das Morgen 
besinne. — Unter den jungen Christen ist eine tiefe Sehnsucht, 
die wahre Lebensform zu finden — Christus auf das Leben von 
heute zu wUbertragen. Das Christentum von gestern muss eine 
Wandlung erleben. Es heisst nicht nur die Seele des Menschen 
zu retten, sondern inmitten unseres heutigen Wirtschaftslebens neue 
Werte zu finden. Die Herrschaft des Geistes tiber die materialistische 
Welt muss erkannt und verktindet werden. Der Geist muss wieder 
Fuhrer im Leben des Einzelnen, der Gemeinschaft werden und 
durch ihn Liebe und Gerechtigkeit wieder Gewalt im Leben gewinnen. 
Unser Christentum muss wieder leuchten und unsere Aufgabe ist, 
dazu zu helfen, dass es das Licht des Lebens der gesamten Menschheit 
werde. 
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Karl Barth’s Influence on Danish Students 


The following account by Adolf Gettrup of the great changes in 
the thought-life of Christian students in Denmark will be welcomed 
by all those who have heard rumours about the passionate discussions 
and the cleavages in the Danish Student Christian Movement without 
being able to discover their deeper significance. For those who do 
not know it we may say that Karl Barth is a Swiss theologian, now 
a professor at Bonn, who has exerted a revolutionary influence on 
the thinking of students in many European countries. “The Barthian” 
movement should not be evaluated on the merits of its expression in 
Denmark. The Danish situation is a very peculiar one into which 
many elements have entered which do not belong per se to the thought 
of Barth and his followers. Those who are interested should iry 
to come to know Barth directly. Quite a number of books and articles 
by Barth and his co-workers have been translated into various 
languages : 


“My old teacher of philosophy often said: ‘You can’t explain 
any subject merely by stating what it isn’t’. It is impossible to 
give a definition by a purely negative description ; one has to express 
in a positive manner what the thing itself is. With these words 
in my mind I find it extremely difficult, not to say hopeless, to des- 
cribe recent movements amongst Danish students, and particularly 
amongst that group which is influenced by the thought of Karl 
Barth, so that people in other countries can gain a clear vision of 
the issues at stake, for this new movement is a revolt against that 
student movement in which the seceding group grew up, and a revolt 
against the Y.M.C.A. movement and even against the Church itself. 
The attitude of this group is therefore critical and polemic, and is 
severe in its judgment of existing church life in all its forms. Its 
strength is criticism combined with sarcasm, but never with humour ; 
it employs the whip with consummate skill, but it does not indicate 
the new way to be followed with anything like the same accuracy. 
It is in other words easier to say what this group attacks than to 
express its positive contribution ; and some of its members even 
admit that they have nothing to replace what they are attempting 
to destroy. 

While the movement under review has its limitations in that 
it is negative in its scope, the author of this article also has his 
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limitations, at least in the eyes of the movement, since he does not 
belong to the group which follows Barth. According to them one 
has either to approve these new ideas entirely and completely ; 
not to do so merely shows failure to understand them. To state 
that one is merely influenced by some of these new thoughts is in 
their eyes a desecration. Many of us, however, who do not belong 
to this group, wish to let the new thoughts work within us without 
prejudice or limitation. We prefer that this development should 
take place without hindrance from others, who want to classify 
us or put the stamp of a particular party on us. At the same time we 
endeavour to avoid any form of self-objectification for fear that 
by viewing how far we have come and what results we have reached, 
we should interrupt an evolution which has not yet been completed. 

There has been during recent years a considerable divergence 
of opinion amongst the members of ‘Danmarks Kristelige Studen- 
terforbund’ (The Danish Student Christian Association). This 
divergence which had grown up during the War and during the years 
following the War, was openly voiced at the summer meeting in 
1924. A group of students and university graduates had realised 
that they had arrived at their Christian faith much too easily through 
the Christian High School and University movements. The many 
desertions from their ranks were proof that their faith could not 
stand the tribulations of everyday life. We had been too much 
occupied with work for others, they said, and too little with the inner 
growth of the soul. They now reacted against those spiritual 
experiences which were the fruit of the spirit which dominated the 
summer meetings. These experiences being mainly of an emotional 
character had left them stranded. This reaction resulted in a sharp 
criticism of the older leaders, and especially of those who directed 
the Y.M.C.A. movement. One of the objections against the Y.M.C.A. 
was that the leaders were too optimistic and held views untenable 
in the face of actual conditions. Their message, in short, was 
stated to be superficial. These young men wanted to gain a more 
realistic view of actual conditions and they demanded a corres- 
pondingly deeper and more serious message. This group now met 
with Karl Barth’s thoughts. The movement just described is 
Danish in its origin and has remained so, but it has during recent 
years been more and more influenced by Barth, although it is difficult 
to state how far it follows him. In Barth its members found expres- 
sion for some of the thoughts which were germinating within them- 
selves. They were men who continually laboured and who were 
in the process of development, a fight was taking place in their 
hearts between the new and the old, and it is easy to understand 
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that their thoughts often found expression in a manner which was 
vague and difficult for others to comprehend. In the course of time 
the differences of opinion amongst the members of ‘Studenter- 
forbundet’ developed to such an extent that it became too difficult 
to work together, and this led to the separation in 1928. The 
Barthian group supported the existing committee, and the result 
was that it was not, as one might have expected, this group who 
seceded, but those students who, although they had been impressed 
by the new theories, were not prepared to support the sharp criticism 
against the older leaders, and who thought that ‘blame attached 
to the young men themselves and not to their leaders or to that form 
of Christianity in which they had. grown up. These latter formed 
a new society called ‘ Kristelig akademisk Forening’ (Christian 
Academical Society) which at present, after one year, has about 
300 members, mostly young students, while the ‘ Studenterforbundet ’ 
has about 400 members, to a large extent older graduates, who do 
not take active part in the life of the society, but who have remained 
as members out of a feeling of loyalty. Karl Barth’s ideas have, 
however, had a wide influence outside the student world. Many 
young ministers have been influenced by him in their work, and in 
many parishes church councils are eagerly discussing his thoughts. 
Some speak of a new church movement. Such a development has 
long been impending, but it has now received impulses from outside 
Denmark. 

One of the characteristic features of the Barthian group of students 
is the very attractive one of unpretentiousness. We should be honest 
and truthful towards God, they say, this is after all the only thing we 
can do. Those who believe should feel that they bear a share of the 
sin of the whole generation. All that which has been spoken of 
spiritual growth and devotion has merely created a belief that we are 
above the common herd. There is in fact no difference between 
believers and unbelievers, the only dividing line which exists is the 
line which separates God from man. We should therefore in our 
message not speak of our own experiences, but of God, or differently 
stated : it is God who should speak, His voice should be allowed a 
hearing since it is possible that He has something to say which is of 
interest to us. God should speak, man should listen. Man should 
descend from the throne which he has usurped, so that God may be 
enthroned. We should let Him occupy that place in our thoughts and 
in our life which is His by right. We have usurped for ourselves that 
honour which alone belongs to God. We have nothing to be proud 
of when we stand before God, we are nothing but dust and ashes. 
We can never get beyond a life of repentance and contrition. The 
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only true life is a life passed in penitence. God and man are separated 
by an infinite space which our conversion does not lessen. 

God should be placed in the centre of our life and of our message ; 
only when God speaks through our words will they truly transmit 
His Gospel. God is a subject and can never become an object. He 
alone can speak and act. We have therefore no obligations except 
towards God, we have no obligations towards man nor towards that 
message which the past generation transmitted to us. The new 
generation must have freedom and peace to form its own opinion of 
life. ‘This generation does not wish to appear as a follower of the 
older generation, nor to be a present or future guarantor for their 
ideas.’ This declaration really refers to that party within the church 
which is called ‘ Indre Mission’ (Home Mission). The younger 
men do not wish to deny its importance, it has had its history and has 
influenced history, but as a movement it is a thing of the past. The 
new generation does not want to be bound by its thoughts and 
message, especially as those expressions and phrases, the use of which 
are considered the guarantee of a true message, have lost their value. 
They are simply not understood and should therefore be replaced by 
others. The spirit has left the words ; the movement has become an 
institution. ‘ This movement which should have been a burning fire 
has become power’. That life which is growing in the young people 
should be allowed to find its own manners of expression and they 
should themselves adopt those words and phrases which are adequate 
for the need of this generation. And should these new expressions 
differ from those of former days, they are still to be maintained even 
if the name of Christian is thereby denied us. 

It is maintained in this connection that the church has lost all 
sense of reality and this applies particularly to the Y.M.C.A. move- 
ment. The leaders of the Y.M.C.A. have not grasped the essentials 
on which everything depends, e.g., they speak of sin as if there were 
only a few particular sins, especially the sexual sins, and about man’s 
efforts to overcome these particular evils. The ‘ Barthianist’ on 
the other hand speaks of a sinful condition, of sin against God, and 
where the subject is the overcoming of sin they emphasise that 
‘the opposite of sin is not virtue, but faith.’ They also object 
that the older generation try to escape from earthly conditions and 
everyday duty by attempts to idealise man’s life and Christian life. 
The result is a Christian poetical illusion, but not realistic Christianity. 
The former generation has been so onesidedly optimistic that its 
message has become a lie. They have spoken so much of the glory 
of being a Christian, but have themselves often been living contra- 
dictions of such a statement. But does Christianity mean glory ? 
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Is Christianity the best faith 2? Are not these the questions we should: 
ask ? And do we, after all, know much about it? Further ; the 
old message was opportunistic ; Christianity makes man happy. 
But is it not more true that Christianity makes man more unhappy, 
that to become a Christian means that the whole of one’s life passes 
under judgment, and not a judgment which liberates but a judgment 
which condemns. God has not promised to fulfil all our hopes. 
Christianity is not a help towards gain in this world. It is, on the 
contrary, on the failure of earthly values that Christian values are 
built. But Christianity and happiness have been combined in the 
message of the older generation to such an extent that one gets the 
impression that happiness is being utilised to attract young men to 
Christianity. Altogether, they object, every shade of human life 
whether light or dark is being utilised to stimulate an interest in 
Christianity. This is sometimes voiced very sharply : ‘ Life and 
death, grief and joy, spiritual and material sorrows are thoughtlessly 
used as stimulants in the service of the Church’. The same applies 
to the sexual difficulties of youth. Where such efforts lead to results 
the motives to become a Christian are impure, and Christianity, 
which follows, would therefore become false. 

The Danish Barthianist strongly emphasises the immediacy of 
the Gospel. The Gospel always says : today. ‘ Today if ye shall 
hear his voice, harden not your hearts’ Heb. 3. 7-8. The word 
continually confronts him with a decision, a choice, and at that 
moment a reference to past religious experience has no value for his 
life in Christ ; what is needed is that he obey the word in faith. 
Consequently he does not recognise any talk of resting in the security 
of faith, but only of that security which he who seeks can possess. 
We have only security in so far as we continually accept it in faith. 
Salvation is not one single act. God continues the education of man. 
Christianity is infinite as is God, therefore we should always seek. 
One should seek one’s whole life long, for the Christian life is to seek. 

One of the main problems is the question of man’s will, its freedom 
or bondage. On this question the Danish Barthianists are much 
influenced by Luther’s book ‘ Vom unfreien Willen’ (Regarding the 
Determined Will). _ If man has a free will the object of the message 
should be to encourage a life devotion and good acts, but it would be 
of no use to urge such a life if his will is in bondage, but only to refer 
to Him who has power also over our determined wills. ‘ If man had 
a free will the message should consist mainly in an appeal to this 
will, an appeal to man himself — but if he has a thrallbound will 
there is only one thing to hope for : not an increase of man’s work and 
energy, but that God Himself, He who has unlimited power, will 
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speak to us’. We must be silent and wait. Human efforts do not 
avail, nor does all the Christian work which the church and Christian 
institutions accomplish. It is a usurpation to believe that our 
efforts accomplish anything, that we assist God, ‘ for it is God, who 
worketh in you both to will and to work, for His good pleasure ’ 
Phil. 2. 13. From this it follows that the Barthian group of students 
in their message do not stress the ethical life. But perhaps this 
saying of Paul’s (Phil. 2. 13) contains that ethical impulse which they 
need ; thus understood the knowledge that God does everything, will 
drive man to labour for the salvation of his soul in fear and trembling. 
That God does everything obliges man to do his utmost. Even 
though we are useless servants, we must still do all that it is our duty 
to accomplish. Karl Barth writing of the relation between man and 
God, with reference to the words Luke 17.10: ‘ Even-so ye also, when 
ye have done all the things that are commanded you, say, we are 
unprofitable servants ’, adds, ‘ aber wer daraus folgern wollte, wir 
konnten ebenso gut faule Knechte sein, der wtirde damit nur zeigen, 
dass er nicht weiss, von was er redet’ (but he, who from this would 
conclude that we might live indolently would only prove that he did 
not know what he was talking about). 

Here must close this description. The space allowed me has 
already been exceeded. I have endeavoured, as briefly as I could, 
to represent some of the outstanding thoughts which the Danish 
Barthianists advocate, frequently with considerable heat. I have 
endeavoured to make this description as objective as possible and 
have not attempted to criticise these ideas, although I differ from them 
on many points, and though by so doing I may have done a hurt to 
that party to which I stand nearer and in which I find my true 
spiritual home. I shall also abstain from speaking of the development 
which is likely to take place as a result of existing conditions. It is 
my hope that an understanding of our problem has not been made 
difficult by the fact that this description is summary and has an 
abbreviated form. ” 


Crucify Him ! 


This is a translation of an article by I. A. Lagouvsky published in 
the January number of “The Messenger”, organ of the Russian 
Student Christian Movement Outside Russia with headquarters in 
Paris. As will be seen, it is based entirely on literature published in 
Soviet Russia, which, of course, is officially sanctioned by the Soviet 
Government. Everything in quotations is taken from anti-religious 


papers in Russia. The original article gives chapter and verse for 
each quotation. 
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“ Day after day the bold head lines of the Soviet newspapers and 
periodicals are shrieking : ‘Religion is what still gives our class 
enemies aid in their attacks on the Labour Republic’. ‘On the 
twelfth anniversary of the revolution, as we finish our great programme 
of social reconstruction, let us knock from the hands of our enemies 
their poisonous weapon, religion, and throw it on the dump heap ’. 

The name of Christ, His Cause on earth, these are the cursed and 
dangerous, the final foes of the bolshevism. ‘ Down with the bloody 
slavish Christian era, with all its exploitation’, cries the Godless 
Workman announcing that with this number it begins to date its 
volumes from the proletarian revolution, the year 12 instead of the 
year 1930. Nothing could better illustrate the dream which haunts 
all ranks of the Godless : to wipe out of books, of life, of the memory 
of men, the name of Jesus. 

This withering breath of anti-religion is faced by a steadily 
increasing unity and agreement among all who believe in God. 
An Orthodox bishop attends services in a Jewish synagogue. Baptist 
elders issue an appeal to aid Orthodox priests. These in turn have 
helped the sectarians in prison. 

A certain Ulianoff writing in The Godless announces very 
carefully lest (Marx protect us) he be suspected of wrong inclinations 
himself, that ‘ The people are becoming ever more friendly to the 
Church. They observe more holidays, attend its services better, 
and all Church forms are more carefully followed. It is becoming 
stylish to have elaborate church processions for funerals with icons 
and the tolling of bells. Weddings are the same : the priest not only 
has a solemn service in the church but leads the bridal pair to their 
new home. On all holidays the churches are crowded’. ‘ Our 
local papers are alarmed at these weak spots in the anti-religious 
front. They summon all faithful communists to ‘ Crush out with the 
hammer of the proletarian dictatorship, the last resistance of those 
enemies of our class, the sectarian, the priest, the rich farmer ’. 

Hundreds of churches are taken by force or by feigned ‘ demand 
of the workers ’ and closed or turned over for the use of clubs, the- 
atres, storage, warehouses. And this regardless of protests of other 
workers who believe in God, not even when the protest goes as far as 
forcible resistance by men, women and children, driven to desperation 
by the threatened loss of their church. In Petrograd for instance 
within the last few months the following churches have been entirely 
or partially demolished : St. George’s, St. Mitrophan’s, St. Catherine’s, 
the Annunciation Cathedral, the church in the Volkoff cemetery, the 
Eliseieff church. The church of St. John the Forerunner, has been 
turned into an athletic club. In Moscow the church at the Nicholas 
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Gates has been turned into a tea-room, in the church of the S. 
monastery there have been quartered a club, a theatre and a res- 
taurant. The church of the Redeemer is used as a workmen’s mess 
hall. Four other churches have been torn down. It is proposed to 
convert the Cathedral of Christ the Saviour into a ‘ Palace of Culture 
and Science’. News of the closing of churches comes in from all 
over Russia. The relics of St. Seraphim and the Derjavnaia Icone 
of the Virgin have been placed in the Central Anti-Religious Museum. 

It is proposed to prohibit the printing of any religious literature 
(of course under the guise of ‘voluntary ’ refusal of the printers). 
The law of April 8th is interpreted to mean that ‘ the right of pro- 
paganda belongs only to anti-religious organisations : believers may 
merely confess their convictions’. The management of the Public 
Library in Petrograd has decided to remove from the shelves all 
religious and occult literature, together with the classics of the church 
and in future issue them only for purposes of scientific investigation, 
and then only on a special request ’. 

The second conference of ‘ The Godless ’ which has now taken the 
name ‘ Society of the Militant Godless ’ in an effort to resist the 
influence of the church people on youth, decided to ‘ lower the age 
of membership in the Society to 14 years and to organise clubs of 
young Godless to include all children over 8’. The National Com- 
missariat of Education conducted a special institute for ‘ inspectors 
of anti-religious work ’ who direct the development of anti-religious 
propaganda in the schools. 

‘ Introduction of the five-day week and the abolition of religious 
holidays should wipe out the celebration of Christmas, Easter and 
other such festivals ’. 

The fury of the anti-religious hatred hopes to erase from the 
earth all living believers in the truth of Christ. In this effort the 
enemies of the Cross are trying to preserve the appearance of justice. 
They affirm that it is not for their faith, not for the name of Christ, 
that hundreds of His confessors have been sent to punishment and 
death, that this is a cruel but legal war against ‘ socially dangerous 
elements ’. But such cases, even as they are reported in the columns 
of the Godless in their every detail bear convincing witness to the 
fact that those condemned go to their deaths solely for confessing 
the name of Christ. That they are slaughtered only because ‘ furious 
war has been declared on all religion ’. 

‘In the town of Kimri there were five churches for 19,000 in- 
habitants ’, writes the local correspondent of the Godless Workman. 
‘Of these 19,000, 4,000 were members of the Labour Union, of which 
2,031 were actually workmen. The rest of the population was made 
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up of exiles from other places, small craftsmen, priests. One church, 
that of the Transfiguration, stands on the square next the hospital. 
Its bell-tower is unfinished and, as the workmen remarked, as a church 
it was needed by no one. And the hospital needed a maternity clinic. 
So the factory labourers decided to ask the city Soviet to confiscate the 
church and give it to the hospital. The city Soviet brought this 
request of the labour organisation to the attention of the All-Russian 
Executive Committee, asking permission to turn the church over to 
the hospital. The Presidium of the Executive Committee sanctioned 
the proposal, the city Soviet appointed a commission to take an 
inventory of the church property, and other similar formalities. 

Hearing of this, the priest Kolleroff hurriedly called a meeting 
of the Church Council. In court it was impossible to demonstrate 
just what took place at this meeting. It was made clear, however, 
that the group discussed the question of sending a delegation to 
Moscow to Kalinine (president of the Union of Soviet Republics) 
and other such measures. In a word, the correspondent guesses 
and the court decided, under the guise of a meeting of the Church 
Council, properly authorised by the Administrative Department of 
the Police, there was formed a committee of counter-revolution. 

It was decided that on Sunday, May 19, Kolleroff would officiate 
at a special solemn liturgy and preach a sermon. On the day of 
farewell to the church, people flocked in, not only from Kimri, but 
from the three surrounding villages. Kolleroff put on his most 
brilliant robes and said the liturgy. Then followed the christening of 
a large number of children. In the middle of the church there was 
said a prayer service ‘for all the Saints’. Then the priest stepped 
to the platform and, reading the decision of the All-Russian Executive 
Committee, began his sermon. 

“Let us say, brethren, in the words of St. John Chrysostom, 
thank God for everything ’. And then followed a pitiful speech 
about how it was nine months since the first decision to confiscate 
the church, but that the Lord was merciful, that it was necessary to 
have patience, and the Lord will soften evil hearts, etc., etc. 

The old women in the church wept aloud. The smell of incense 
turned their heads. Many were near hysterics and Kolleroff went 
on and on, saying how it was necessary to submit. (Note the 
irritation of the correspondent, trying to prove something else). 

‘It was not long before the results of the priest’s work were 
evident. Next morning, when the commission came to take the 
inventory, the entrance to the church was barred by a mob of 
women. A well-known church fanatic in the town”, continues our 
correspondent, ‘with a face like an icon, clung to the lock of the 
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church door and kept repeating ‘ here I hang and here I shall die. 
Let us stand together, we Orthodox, for our Christian faith. Let 
us not permit the triumph of Antichrist’. And all the rest of the 
crowd of women, peddlars, wives and mothers of the exiles, shouted 
with her. The commission left. 

Inspired by this success the church folk placed guards in all 
streets leading to the church, set a watchman in the belfry and 
a large group guarded the sanctuary itself. For three days they 
did not leave the church. For three days no one could get near 
the church, workmen, communists, komsomols, militia men, afoot 
or mounted. Even women with short hair or red kerchiefs were 
not permitted. In these days the church was openly a stronghold 
of counter-revolution. Some unknown persons actually danced 
on the pavement, called out anti-Soviet slogans and urged conflict 
with the Soviet Government. 

The senior elder of the church, Baikoff joined the mob. He 
sent out word of what was going on to all the near-by villages. The 
merchant Dimitrieff, president of the church committee, went 
through all the streets of Kimri. He gathered the people in the 
market and read them the decree about confiscating the church. 

Local authorities and members of the Party tried to manage 
the crowd. They made speeches, but had to leave because the 
counter-revolutionarily-minded crowd threatened to beat them. 

The hearing of the case lasted eight days in the Kimri courts. 
The chief defendant was the ‘ preacher of God’s word ’, Kolleroff. 
The court sentenced the priest Kolleroff, the rich peasant Bogdanoff, 
the church elder Baikoff, the president of the Church Council, 
Dimitrieff and the watchman Zakurin to death by shooting, for 
having instigated a rebellion’. 

‘Kimri, November 28th. The sentence of the Kimri district 
court in the case of the activities of members of the Transfiguration 
church has been confirmed by the provincial court. Petitions for 
pardon for Kolleroff, Bogdanoff and Baikoff were denied. The sen- 
tence has been carried out. In the cases of Dimitrieff and Zakurin 
the death sentence was commuted to ten years imprisonment in 
strict isolation’. 

The murderers call their victims ‘ counter-revolutionaries’ but 
have to admit that the only crime the victims were guilty of was 
confessing the name of Christ. The meeting of the Church Council, 
legally permitted, and seeking a peaceable way out of the trouble 
(a delegation to the President of the Soviet Union) is turned by these 
evil whisperers into a ‘committee of resistance’. The sermon of 
the murdered father Fedor was a call to calm submission, an appeal 
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for peace. And with all their desire to find a single hair from which 
they could weave the net of death, the communists were unable 
to find anything counter-revolutionary about it, save the hope that 
‘God would soften evil hearts’. 

Even the scornful description given by the correspondent of The 
Godless of the last farewell to the church, is surprisingly clear and 
beautiful, where brute force is trying to take from the faithful the 
dearest thing in life. And the final farewell reveals the vanity of 
the whole attempt. It is like a Christian funeral where sorrow 
for the departed, torn away by death, is joined with the confession 
of victory over death, where everything bears witness to the indes- 
tructibility of the truth of faith, a palm of glory for the persecuted 
church. This explains the brilliant robing of the humble father 
Fedor. It explains the wonderful, deep words from St. John Chrysos- 
tom in father Fedor’s sermon, his last not only in the church, but in 
this earthly life, the sermon of a shepherd faithful unto death. The 
holy calm of the pastor, the religious fervour of his flock, were in 
themselves a victory over anti-religion. 

Everything was done, it is clear, to incite to excess the simple 
religious fervour of the defenders of the church. ‘ Unknown persons 
danced on the pavement, calling out anti-Soviet slogans’ — of 
course these people were unknown to the church folk, who simply 
wished to postpone confiscation until they should receive a reply 
to their petition to Kalinine. But there is little doubt that they 
were well-known, at least to the ‘all-seeing guardians of the prole- 
tarian revolution’, the G.P.U. (Secret Police). 

The spirit of peace and sobriety reigns in the meeting of church 
folk, a meeting, not at alla mob. All reports about their attacks 
on their opponents sound very much like reports by those who 
wished it to be a mob. Anywhere in Russia, if a communist is 
even scratched, the papers print his full name and long articles about 
his service to the Party. But here, ‘were beaten by the mob’ — 
and then silence. Not a single person can be named as having 
been touched. The only guilt of the victims was their faith in 
Christ. 

In a similar case, occuring in Vorontzoff, Egorievski district, 
the court directly states that it ‘destroys’, ‘eliminates’ people 
only because every believing man ‘is worthy of death’ — for commun- 
ism he is a ‘specially dangerous social figure’. 

‘When the agents of the Government Metal-Collecting Bureau 
came into the village to take the bells’, so the Godless Workman 
reports, ‘the alarm was sounded and three or four hundred persons 
collected. ‘We won’t give up the bells to the communists, agents 
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of the Antichrist’. The mob threatened the agents and their teamsters, 
threw snow-balls and frozen manure (what lethal weapons). If 
the peasant Kolesnikoff had not intervened, crying out ‘ What are 
you doing?’ it is possible that the first victims of this priestly agitation 
might have been the agents or the chief of the militia himself. It 
was impossible to take the bells on this occasion. To celebrate the 
success of the defence the priest read a special prayer service of 
Thanks-giving ’. 

Whether this was even a special service is doubtful. All the 
court could prove was that Judin, one of the accused, was a ‘ confirmed 
monarchist’. That he went from house to house arousing people 
to resistance, that he sounded the alarm. The priest, Zather Kri- 
vandin, who made no public appearance whatever, was accused of 
‘ideal inspiration and leadership’. ‘The court, in view of the 
special danger from such individuals as Judin and Krivandin, 
sentenced them to be shot’. 

‘It is possible that the first victims might have been’ — ‘in 
view of the special danger from such individuals’ — so the court 
justifies its price of blood. The motivation is so transparent, so 
clearly invented, that it condemns the court instead of justifying 
it. How powerfully it bears witness that the true reason, pre-deter- 
mining the whole case, was only furious hatred, the terrible need 
of killing Christ anew. 

‘Just let a priest get started’, writes one of the general staff 
of the ‘ Militant Godless’, “and off he goes with ‘ heavy burdens ’, 
‘ great sorrow ’, ‘ general barbarism ’, ‘ lowered morals’, ‘ the destruc- 
tion of the family ’— why all this ? Clearly, in order to undermine 
the courage and determination of the masses in their process of 
constructing a new life’. 

If a priest speaks of ‘evil hearts’, it is a ‘camouflaged appeal 
to rise against the Soviet Government’. And at once there are 
cases at law against the ‘counter-revolutionaries’. An excuse 
is at hand for new bloodshed, for crushing out the~‘living forces’ 
of the enemy. 

We must admire the far-seeing wisdom of the late Patriarch 
Tikhon, and his successor, Metropolitan Sergius, who humbly and 
simply achieved the most difficult and heroic task of putting away 
the merely better human, for the sake of divine perfection. Honest 
and serious refusal of the Church to participate in external conflicts 
by transferring everything to the realm of the spirit, has shown the 
whole nation with undeniable clearness that it is not politics that 
matter. This is not a question of ‘counter-revolution’, but of 
unexampled, undiluted hatred, inherent in the very being of commun- 
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ism, toward everything spiritual, toward God, Christ, toward 
every expression of religious life. ‘The priests and the sectarian 
preachers are mortal enemies of the revolution’, cries a new mob 
of anti-Christians. ‘Crucify them’, ‘Crucify Him!’ 

The Western Christian world has just celebrated the Birth of 
Christ. The lacy spires of thousands of churches have glowed 
half the night with lights. Organ pipes and the living silver of 
human voices have sung the praise of the Only Begotten Son, Who, 
for our sakes lay in a manger: ‘Glory to God in the Highest, and 
Peace on earth’ — the thousand-voiced alleluias ring with the joy 
of victory. 

But above Russia’s snow-drifted plains rises a groan of fear 
and hatred, —- the premonition of their final defeat disquiets the 
‘Red anti-Christians ’ and the virgin garments of winter steam with 
a terrible incense, the gift of flaming love to Him Who was wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, the incense of the blood of those slain for the 
word of God and for the testimony which they held (Rev. VI — 9). 

The priests Joseph Kolleroff, Baikoff, Krivandin, Prahin, Gou- 
ravleff, whom the Soviet newspapers called ‘the pope with the face 
like St. Seraphim’, Riaboff, the monk Dorofeieff, scores of ordinary 
faithful laymen — may their names be known to the whole Christian 
world and their memory revered by all who confess Jesus Christ, 
come in the flesh (I Jno IV — 2). ” 


Student Thought at the University of Beirut 


A dramatic account of the awakening of the Near East is given by 
Mr. Khalil Fotahr Syrian, headmaster of the Friends’ School at 
Ramallah in the “Quaker World Service”: 


“There is nothing in the Near East which excels Beirut University 
as a seat of culture. Cairo, as a city, leads this corner of the world in 
literary pursuits and intellectual interests. It is the publishing centre 
for Arabic literature and Islamic thought. This city on the Nile, 
moreover, is the most advanced politically and economically. Yet 
it has nothing to compare with the American University of Beirut. 
I am not forgetting Cairo’s university, Al-Azhar, which is the oldest 
university in the world — (this ancient seat of learning was founded 
in the tenth century of our era) — which draws students from China, 
Russia, India, Turkestan, Persia, as well as the whole Near East. 
I am not unmindful of these 15,000 students of Al-Azhar. But, on the 
whole, this institution is laden with the defects as well as the merits 
of medieval learning. Al-Azhar is reactionary and backwardlooking. 
Not so with Beirut. 
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This American centre of learning perhaps suffers from the ills of 
modern education as Al-Azhar does from medieval ideas. There are 
something like 1,200 students at Beirut, recruited mostly from Arabic- 
speaking countries — Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine and Egypt, 
with a good sprinkling of Armenians, Jews, Greeks and other Near 
Eastern races. 

These students are reared in an atmosphere of culture, come from 
homes where religion is everything, and where learning is talked about 
with reverence. As arule our students are more serious than American 
students. Rihani once said that “The West dances, but the East prays”. 

This student body is in the process of adjusting itself to modern 
nations. It is seriously endeavouring to bridge the chasm of 500 to 
1,000 years. It is desperately attempting to reconcile Islam, Chris- 
tianity, Buddhism, Judaism, with Einstein, Edison, Jazz, the Moving 
Pictures, free love, and Bolshevism. These students are constantly 
comparing the Koran and the Bible with Bernard Shaw, Wells and 
John Dewey. One of them once told me that it would be better to 
read John Dewey in the morning assembly than Isaiah. Football, 
track-events, cold showers, going about bare-headed as well as co- 
education are at loggerheads with Eastern notions and conceptions 
of education. 

As far as I can observe these students do not make the adjust- 
ments. They are torn between two systems. They are dazzled by 
the new, and contemptuous of the old. Their perspective is imper- 
fect, and their vision is warped. They lose their sense of proportion 
and it is not their fault altogether. Their feelings must be like those 
of the poor freshman whom I saw tossed up and down on a blanket. 
How can they see things straight when they are hurled from the 
harem to the latest Broadway films? 

These boys are rabid nationalists and often chauvinistic. They 
give up many valuable ingredients of their social and religious 
heritage without gaining an equivalent from their modern education. 
In many instances, the new process leaves them only half-baked, raw 
and crude. 

Their attitude towards religion leaves much to be desired, in my 
opinion. They laugh at religion and scoff at religious people. For 
them, prayer, fasting, inspiration and idealism are the vocabulary of 
another age. 

The University is doing its best to correct their vision. It is 
doing much in a religious and cultural way, but it cannot cope with 
the situation. The mass is too great and the time is too short. 
Moreover, there are many barriers of language, race and social 
practices between faculty and student body. ” 
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The Athens Consultation between Leaders of Orthodox 
Churches and of the Y. M. C. A. 


The second unofficial consultation between leaders of the Orthodox 
Churches and representatives of the Y.M.C.A. which was held under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Mott at Athens in February, has marked 
a step forward in oecumenical cooperation. Among the delegates 
there were many who are in close touch with the Federation. 
Professor Zenkovsky, chairman of the Russian S.C.M. outside Russia, 
Professor Zankov, a trusted leader in the Bulgarian Movement, 
Bishop Simedrea, chairman of the S.C.M. of Roumania, Bishop 
Nicolai Velemerovitch of Ochrida and many others. The Feder- 
ation staff was represented by Dr. Visser ’t Hooft. 

The discussions on the religious and moral situation of youth 
in Orthodox lands were especially revealing. It was brought out 
with great force by the speakers of various nations that the secularizing 
process which has gone on for so long in Western civilization is now 
ane of the most powerful influences in Orthodox lands. Students 
ore of course very specially affected by it. There is a danger that 
a cleavage may be created between the intelligentsia, who look 
so largely to the secular currents of thought for guidance, and the 
common people, who live in the spirit of the ancient traditions of 
orthodoxy. As the Bishop of Ochrida put it: the great struggle 
of the future will be between various kinds of intellectualism and the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ. The spiritual. battle between 
St. Paul and the Athenians on the Areopagus will have to be fought 
over again. 

In this situation the significance of constructive and aggressive 
Christian work for students becomes particularly clear. This work 
must be done on a basis of cooperation between all those who are 
truly concerned with the future of Orthodox Christianity. We 
are therefore glad that the following finding was among the many 
forward-looking proposals which were unanimously adopted : 


“Owing to the unique influence exerted by students, and owing 
to the tendencies of thought which are affecting so profoundly 
the faith and character of the students of today, and owing to 
the fact that the leadership of the Christian forces of tomorrow 
is so largely dependent upon students, itis of the utmost import- 
ance that the Y.M.C.A. should adapt its programme and strengthen 
its leadership with reference to meeting this need, all in closest 
collaboration with the Christian Student Movements, the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, and the World’s Y.W.C.A. which 
have analogous objects and programmes. ” 
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’ In what spirit this work should be done comes out in another finding : 


“The Y.M.C.A. should foster those ways and means which 
have been found to be most fruitful in deepening the religious 
interest of youth, in strengthening their faithfulness and attach- 
ment to the Church, and in having their lives dominated by the 
motive and spirit of Christian service. For example: 


The encouragement of the youth in the formation, under the 
spiritual guidance of the Church, of groups and brother- 
hoods for fellowship ; for the deepening of spiritual life ; 
for mutual encouragement especially when necessary in 
suffering for Christ ; and for giving expression to their 
religious convictions in service to others. 


Apologetic activities such as lectures, discussions and the 
production and circulation of literature. 


The formation of groups for the strengthening of Church 
consciousness by the study of the lives of the Holy Fathers 
and Saints, of the Liturgy, of the Holy Scriptures and 
tradition, and also of Christianity as contrasted with other 
systems of thought and faith. 


The organisation and conduct of retreats, conferences, camps 
and pilgrimages to holy places, where young men and 
boys will be brought into intimate contact with Christian 
personalities whose lives and messages are calculated to 
make the most helpful and abiding spiritual impression.” 


Tendencies in International Institutes in America 


The American Movement is planning to repeat its series of Interna- 
tional Institutes, which it held in eighty different colleges and univer- 
sities last year, with fifty thousand students participating. Among 
the trends noted in these institutes, the following were especially 
distinctive. 

First, there was a growing appreciation of the Student Christian 
Movement as an educational agency, with a useful place in university 
life. Because the Student Movement with its many and vital 
connections with other Movements around the world through the 
Federation, has a real contribution to make to the intellectual 
life of students as well as to their moral and spiritual life. 

Second, there was a very much greater realisation of the impor- 
tance of international affairs, with the recognition that the United 
States can no longer remain isolated, but must play its part with 
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other nations, in the life of the world. The younger generation feels 
this more keenly than the older generation. 

Third, there was a clearer recognition of the important part 
played by economic and industrial forces in modern life and of the 
close interdependence of national and international economic pro- 
blems. With this went a deepening sense of the iniquities of economic 
imperialism, and a general condemnation of certain current policies 
practised by American citizens in the Carribean and elsewhere. 

Fourth, there was a growing conviction that religion must elevate, 
purify and direct all of life and not be confined merely to one segment, 
and that international relations need religion as much as any other 
part of life. 

Fifth, there was a revival of interest in missions. During the 
last few years the loud outcries of nationalism against Christianity 
have created widespread doubt in American universities about the 
value of the Church’s work. Now there is a growing realisation that 
whatever abuses there may have been, can be avoided, and that 
Christians must humbly share with the rest of the world their Christian 
faith. There is a renewed readiness among students to consecrate 
their lives to this work. 

Finally, there was a deepening sense of the acuteness of the racial 
problem of America, and the necessity for Christians to tackle it 
with courage and conviction, as part of the world-wide racial problem, 
which must be solved if Christianity is not to be permanently defeated. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE LEARNED KNIFE, by LAwRENCE Hype. Publishers: Gerald 
Howe Lid., London, 1928. Price 12/6d net: 


“The Learned Knife” is an expression which Dostoevsky used 
for that habit of mind which considers the problems of human life 
apart from their moral and spiritual basis. It is against this wide- 
spread tendency that Mr. Hyde has written a strong and convincing 
indictment. Since his book is first of all conceived as an attempt 
to indicate the limits of science in guiding mankind, it is naturally 
stronger in its negative aspects than its constructive aspects. The 
thesis of the author is that those sciences which deal with human life — 
such as sociology and psychology — enjoy today a greatly exaggerated 
prestige. They pretend to give us formulae by which our most 
difficult problems may be solved. As a matter of fact they fail 
utterly to do so. The reason is that they deal necessarily only with 
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a limited set of data ; which happen not to be the most important 
data about man. Moreover, they are misleading the multitudes 
who look to them for guidance in at least the following two ways. 
Firstly, by pretending that they (and they alone) are approaching 
the phenomena of human life in a purely unprejudiced way, while 
in reality they make the most tremendous assumptions. And, 
secondly, by failing to distinguish between such utterly different 
levels of reality as the mechanical and the organic, the quantitative 
and the qualitative, the human and the divine. 

Mr. Hyde is uncommonly successful in formulating these things 
which need so badly to be said and to be said clearly. He is keenly 
aware of the fact that he is attacking nothing less than that terrific 
reality — the modern temper. But he is confident that he is speaking 
on behalf of a type of thought which is of the future rather than of 
the past. 

The deepest impression which he leaves with the reader is probably 
that the attempt of modern science to reduce all phenomena to one 
and the same plane of reality is both futile and dangerous. Following 
up a thought of the original essayist T. E. Hulme (whose “Specula- 
tions” ought to be read much more widely by all those who are 
interested in thinking through the problems of our modern civiliza- 
tion) he paves the way for a “critique of values” which does justice 
to the irrefutable fact of the discontinuity of the various planes of 
life. Science, Art and Religion each have their own way of arriving 
at truth. These approaches are certainly related, but to confuse 
them means to impoverish life and to distort our conception of 
reality. 

What then can we substitute for or add to the purely scientific 
approach to human life? Mr. Hyde proposes that we should 
follow the “internal admonitions” of our intuition. We confess 
that we have difficulty in following him on this point. Is this 
really the weapon with which we are supposed to slay the dragon 
of modern rationalism and intellectualism ? We are afraid that 
“the learned knife” would find it rather easy to cut such an adversary 
into little pieces. Our need is for a more substantial ally. If 
Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch declares that according to the “Modern 
Temper” there is no place for us in the universe we can hardly 
expect to satisfy him with a reference to such an ambiguous authority 
as is our intuition. Mr. Hyde has some strong things to say about 
the need for a religion which is more than humanism. Unfortunately, 
he does not specify what kind of a religion he means. One wonders 
whether a more-than-humanistic religion does not necessarily imply 
a more reliable, a less human and more divine authority than the 
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one of “intuition.” What such a religion needs to live by is an 
authentic word from God — that is a revelation. 

Mr. Hyde deserves our gratitude for the clarity with which he 
shows us where we should not look for the solution. He helps us 
to see in what direction we ought to look for further light. But 
we will have to go a good deal further than he does if we want 
to unite again those aspects of life which have been cut apart by the 
“learned knife”. We) TET 


RELIGION IN Soviet Russia, by William Chauncey Emhardt. 
Publishers : Morehouse Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, U. S. A., A.R. Mawbray & Co., London. Price $4.00. 


It would be an interesting experience for a non-Russian to 
mentally review the new books, magazines and newspaper columns 
which he has at his disposal on religion, the church and moral 
problems ; and then to turn to Parts II, IV, V & VII of Dr. Emhardt’s 
book to see what the citizen of Soviet Russia has at his disposal 
in the same field. Here he will find translations of articles from 
the Soviet press in sufficient number and fullness to give him the 
feeling of being in Russia. Such a projection of oneself into the 
Russian situation is essential for anyone desiring to understand 
the process of suffocating religion, as some think, or involuntary 
purifying religion, as others think, in the U.S.S.R. - It is one of the 
chief merits of this book that the author has modestly used few 
words of his own and pages of translations from the Russian press 
for he thereby gives clearer insight into the situation. 

Some “open-minded” readers may find that the book is one- 
sided, and presents the communist regime in the worst light ; to 
which the answer would be, in Lenin’s words, “religion is moonshine”, 
Madame Lenin adding, “we must extricate the very roots of religion”. 
In fact the reader should begin by remembering that in the field 
of religion as in economics the communists present a complete 
negation of everything that has gone before, and that the significance 
of the undertaking is its completeness and uniqueness, its ultimate 
and final character. From Marx and Engels to Lenin and Stalin 
the word is “no compromise”, and every momentary relinquishing 
of a position is but strategy to gain a firmer hold for the eventual 
final extermination of every vestige of capitalism and its “instrument 
of exploitation” — religion. Even Dr. Emhardt, along with the 
rank and file of “ protesters” today, somehow misses the main point. 
He deals with execution of priests, closing of churches, legislative 
restrictions, etc., as “persecution” rather than as “suffocation” or 
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“extermination” which are the words used by Soviet leaders them- 
selves. Yet the author’s failure to grasp that this is war to the 
death does not reduce the value of the book as a compilation of a 
great mass of documents and citations revealing tactics and the 
gains and losses of both sides in this struggle. 

The conclusion which the author presents is that “the church 
is by no means supine after ten years of oppression... Religion has 
become a personal treasure of the people. The Church is no longer 
a superimposed institution. The individual seems to consider its 
welfare as a part of his personal responsibilities.” He quotes Yaros- 
lavsky, President of the Militant Godless Society, as saying, “of 
course the struggle which exists between the different trends of the 
Orthodox Church, between the various groups of the sectarians, 
weakens up to a certain point the influence of the clergy. But we 
must not overrate this. On the contrary, we cannot lay too great 
stress on the influence of religious organisations”. 

Valuable as is this contribution to our knowledge of affairs in 
Russia, even more credit must be given the author for presenting 
a thorough and comprehensive review of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in its world outreach, and particularly in North America. 
It is to be regretted that the story must be marred by accounts of 
inner conflict accompanied by intrigue and recourse to the civil 
courts. The Church in North America first came into real existence 
when Tikhon, later Patriarch of All Russia, was its archdiocesan 
head, 1898 to 1907. Revolutionary conditions in Russia, for a 
time cut off direct relations, and this at a time when the Bishop 
in charge proved too inexperienced and lacking of authority to hold 
things together. A solution was found in the restoration of relation- 
ships with the Patriarch, who assigned Metropolitan Platon to the 
leadership of the Russian Orthodox parishes in North America, but 
trouble followed almost immediately through the appearance of 
claims of pretenders. The first and most serious was John Kedrovsky, 
appointed by the so-called “Living Church”, the revolutionary 
ecclesiastical organisation which arose under the aegis of the Soviet 
government in 1922 in the latter’s attempt to crush the Orthodox 
Church by the rule: divide and defeat. Kedrovsky gained a mere 
handful of supporters in America, but, backed by skilful legal aid, 
his claims to the administration and property of the Church received 
support in the courts, which raised him to dominance in the situation. 
Appeals and new trials have been resorted to. At the time of 
publication the Court of Appeals of New York had reopened the 
case for the consideration of property rights. 

It is not the task of the reviewer to render judgment in the 
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Kedrovsky case, nor even to analyse or criticise the author’s conten- 
tion. Dr. Emhardt has massed documentary evidence that. Kedrov- 
sky has neither legal nor canonical right to administration of the 
Russian Church in North America. Realising that the crux of the 
matter lies in deciding upon the validity of the claim of the “Living 
Church” to suppress jurisdiction in the Russian Orthodox Church 
in its entirety, he has included in the volume a _ translation 
of Professor Troitsky’s booklet ‘ The Living Church ” first 
published in Warsaw in the Russian language. Anyone desiring 
full information on the canonical basis of the Living Church, on the 
merits of its proposed changes in practice and organisation, and on 
the extent to which it was used as a tool by the Soviets should read 
this book. Leaving aside all “personalities” and even the stigma 
which unfortunately seems to attach to anyone having aught to do 
with the Soviets, there remains one moment in the history of the 
Living Church which betrays the false character of this organisation. 
When Patriarch Tikhon was in prison, and church administration 
at a standstill, Vvedensky, Belkov and Kalinovskycame and requested 
permission, “to open the patriarchal chancery and start its function- 
ing,” to which the Patriarch wrote in reply : “The persons named 
below (Vvedensky, etc.) are ordered to take over and transmit to 
the Most Reverend Agathangel upon his arrival in Moscow, and with 
the assistance of secretary Numerov, the synodical business.” 
These persons did take over, but did not transmit the business as 
instructed. Having gained hold of the chancery, they immediately 
set up their own organisation which eventually presumed to depose 
and defrock the Patriarch, and of course refused to submit to him 
on his release from prison, and resumption of his Patriarchal adminis- 
tration. One could call it a revolution in the church, were it not 
for the fact that a revolution assumes popular backing, of which 
the Living Church had little, if one is to judge from its own statistics 
and its almost complete disappearance from mention in even the 
broadest Soviet antireligious reviews during the past winter. Pro- 
testant sympathisers who had hoped that this would “modernise” 
Orthodoxy have been disappointed. Why? As Professor Troitsky 
says, it “was spiritually dead even at the moment of its birth”. The 
leaders of religion in Russia today, if we are to judge by those whom 
the Soviet government deems worthy of trial and death, are from 
the most Orthodox in the faith — Christians, Hebrew or Moslem. 
To complete the picture which Dr. Emhardt gives of the church 
abroad, and to introduce the second claimant to the administration 
of the Russian Church in America, reference must be made to the 
so-called Karlovtsi Synod, headed by the Metropolitan Anthony 
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in Serbia. As the first claimant represents the left, so the second — 
proceeding from Karlovtsi — represents the ultraconservative 
wing in the Orthodox Church. This Synod is composed of bishops 
who fled from Russia via Constantinople, and have now set them- 
selves up as the supreme administrative authority of the Russian 
Church, announcing that even the Metropolitan Sergius in Moscow 
has forfeited his position by making a concordat with the Soviet 
authorities ; and that consequently his appointees, the Metropolitan 
Eulogius in Paris and Metropolitan Platon in New York are under 
suspension. The author refutes the claim on canonical and moral 
grounds, while recognising the personal merits of members of the 
Synod. 

As a compilation of documents, the book is no less valuable than 
Dr. Spinka’s The Church and the Russian Revolution, from 
which Dr. Emhardt quotes liberally. Yet the present volume makes 
no contribution to fundamental problems embraced in its title — 
the nature of religion in present-day Russia, new values contributed 
by the rise of the Living Church and by sectarian development, the 
nature and significance of changes in church life resulting from the 
ever present class struggle, new creative elements in Orthodox 
religious thought, communism as a religion. All this remains a 
task for someone more fully conversant with the Russian language, 
acquainted with Soviet Russia at first hand, and capable of getting 
the “feel” of the revolution as well as of the powerful tradition of 
Orthodox religion in the soul of Russian people. 


Paul B. ANDERSON. 


FRIEDE AUF ERDEN ? von Otto Disetius. Furche-Verlag, Berlin, 
1930. 2 Auflage. 242 Seiten. Preis: RM 7. 


Dies Buch entwickelt auf knappem Raum, in spannender oft 
ncuartiger Gedankenftihrung und in _ eindringlicher, lebendiger 
Sprache das Problem des Friedens und die Lésung, die ihm das 
Evangelium gibt. Sachlich realistische Darlegung dessen, was 
der Krieg ist — ohne jene Generalverurteilung, die heute so oft 
ernsthaftes Denken tber den Krieg unméglich macht — ist. gefolgt 
von einer Beschreibung der verschiedenen Wege, auf denen die 
Menschheit von alters her sich von der Last des Krieges zu befreien 
suchte : der Friede der Vernunft (von Kant bis Wilson), der Friede 
der gemeinen Naturen (von Aristophanes bis zu den “Defaitisten” 
des letzten Krieges), der Friede der Macht (von der Pax Romana 
bis zum Diktat von Versailles), der Friede der Gerechtigkeit (die 
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Botschaft der Propheten des Alten Testamentes). Die Botschaft 
des Evangeliums wird in ihrer ma&chtigen Spannung zwischen den 
beiden Polen Weltentsagung und Weltdurchdringung dargestellt, 
und die verschiedenen Lésungsversuche, die von ihm aus unternom- 
men wurden, hier in der Gruppe der Radikalen, Quaker, Mennoniten 
und anderen dort von den Kirchen - aufgezeigt. Landldufige 
Fehlurteile iber das Luthertum, auch tiber die sogenannte Kriegs- 
predigt der deutschen Kirchen, finden dabei ihre Richtigstellung. 
Dann schreitet der Verfasser zu dem héchst bedeutsamen Schluss- 
abschnitt des Buches, der “die Antwort” gibt, vor. “Gott will den 
Krieg nicht !” “Denn die Atmosphére des Krieges ist die Gewalt. 
Die Atmosphare des Friedens kann etwas anderes sein. Sie muss 
es nicht sein, aber sie kann es sein. Die Atmosphdre des Krieges 
kann es nicht.” Die Weltordnung, die den Krieg als ein selbst- 
verstandliches, rechtlich geschtitztes Mittel der Politik ansieht, 
muss umgestaltet werden. Dabei sieht Dibelius klar, dass diese 
Umgestaltung nur langsam kommen wird ; er sieht auch “dusserste 
Falle” vor, da “die Liebe im Namen Gottes den Krieg fordern muss, 
den Gott doch nicht will”. Eindrucksvoll schildert er hier den 
vernichtenden Druck, dem ein entwaffnetes Volk zwischen schwer 
bewafineten, feindselig gesinnten Staaten ausgesetzt ist. Aber er 
will die “dussersten Falle” nicht zur Regel firs Ganze gemacht 
sehen ; vielmehr fordert er vom Evangelium aus entschlossenes 
Eintreten der Christen ftir die Verrechtlichung und Versittlichung 
der Politik, wie sie jetzt durch Abrtstung, Schiedsgericht, Vélker- 
bund, durch die Grundsatze vom Selbstbestimmungsrecht der 
Nationen und von der Kulturautonomie der Minderheiten angebahnt 
wird. 

Es ist ein mutiges, klarendes und wegweisendes Buch von inter- 
nationaler Bedeutung. 

Joachim MULLER. 


PsyYCcHOLOGY’sS DEFENCE OF THE FaitH, by David Yellowlees, M.B. 
Publishers: The Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 32 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. Price: 5/-. 


Dr. Yellowlees has done a real service in consenting to the publica- 
tion of these lectures delivered at the Summer Conference at Swan- 
wick in July of last year. They constitute a sane, well-informed, and 
most readable presentation of the main bearings of modern psycho- 
logical investigation on religious processes and experience. The 
chapters dealing with the views of Freud and Jung and with the 
analytic point of view generally are particularly valuable. The 
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Freudian position is set out with admirable clarity and fairness and 
the distinction drawn by Dr. Yellowlees between psycho-analysis 
proper and psychological investigation and analysis is of quite first- 
class importance. Reasons of time in the presentation of the original 
lectures doubtless prevented any reference to Adler; and if, as is to 
be strongly hoped, a further edition becomes necessary it might be 
well to add an extended note or supplementary chapter dealing with 
his standpoint. Other excellent features are the contrast between 
“the unconscious psychological process of repression ” and “ the 
conscious moral process of restraint ” ; the treatment of sublimation, 
and the insistence upon the unconscious character of the actual 
process involved in this ; and the examination of the respective 
spheres of “ physicians and ministers ”, and of the psychological 
unhealthiness of much Christian teaching. The chapter on spiritual 
healing may appear to some to be unduly critical, but to the many 
who are seeking for competent guidance in this difficult realm such a 
frank analysis will be both timely and welcome. 

The title of the book is perhaps a little unfortunate. It is not the 
business of psychology either to attack or to defend, but to investigate. 
But it is only fair to add at once that the suggestion contained in the 
title is by no means borne out in the book itself. Any detailed 
criticism of particular points is impossible in such a brief note as this. 
It may be doubted, however, whether there will be universal agree- 
ment that “the deepest and most ineffable spiritual experiences 
which man can have, whatever their primary origin may be, must 
pass through and express themselves in that same human mind of 
his which is so inseparably related to his body and to his whole 
personal and racial history. ” Or, again, is there not some ground for 
hoping that psychology can do more than “ teach us a good deal 
about how the mind apprehends and deals with the conception of 
God ”? It is able to elucidate and often to dispose of illusions and 
hallucinations in other ranges of human experience ; surely, it can 
have something useful to say about religious illusions and hallucin- 
ations. In the third place, is it really true that God “will not be 
much use to us, so to speak, even as a psychological hypothesis, 
unless we can conceive Him and deal with Him as a person”? It 
may be agreed that this would be the case if He could not deal with 
us as persons, but that is rather a different matter. 


Z.F. WILLIs. 
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WuaT JESUS MEANS FOR MEN, by N. Macnicol. Publishers: Student 
Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland Press, 32 Russell 
Square, London, W.C.1. pp. 110. Price: 3/- net. 


This book was originally published in India, and the Westerner 
will find in the frequent illustrations from Indian religious thought 
a freshness he will greatly value. For instance he learns of how, 
about the time of the appearance of Jesus, not only the Roman world 
but India too was pervaded by unrest and longing for a Deliverer. 
Again the quotation : 


“Thou didst deadly poison drink, pitying poor souls, 
That I might thine ambrosia eat, I meanest one ” 


reminds one that the need for a God like that is so strong in the human 
heart that it could create one, even out of the, in many ways, repellent 
figure of Krishna. At the same time the Christian whose faith may 
have been disturbed by the comparative study of religions will realise 
with new gratitude and faith that it is not necessary to explain away 
other sides of Jesus’s character in order to attribute these lines whole- 
heartedly to Him. 

The author sets forth what Jesus means for men by taking up, one 
after another, the chief names by which Jesus has been known, and 
expanding the significance which is therein focussed. A whole 
religious experience is expressed in each name and a whole cultural 
background is involved in each. 

“ Jesus ” indicates, being interpreted “ Jehovah is Salvation ”, 
the hopes of an inner circle of devout believers waiting for the con- 
solation of Israel. This was the national environment in which Jesus 


grew up. 
The expected and longed for Fulfiller of Israel’s hopes was to be 
the “ Christ ”. When his followers and friends came to give that 


name to Jesus, they declared Him, not only the pinnacle of their 
national history, but the culmination of the religious history of 
mankind. 

“ Lord ” was the instinctive expression of their personal relation 
to Him and His unbounded authority over them, and the heightened 
meaning they put into it after the resurrection was the germ of later 
theology. For “ when St. Paul called Him ‘ Lord ’ and thus equated 
Him, as it were, with the ‘ Jahve ’ of his fathers, he was facing a 
problem that thought had to endeavour to solve ”. 

The “ Son of Man ” was Jesus’s own favourite name for Himself, 
and to trace its origin on the one hand and His usage on the other is 
to penetrate some way at least into His conception of His mission 
and destiny. In His use of that other name “ The Son ” we overhear, 
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as the author puts it, His communion, not this time with men, but 
with God. “ There is nothing that reveals how completely Jesus in 
His relations with God transcends us, how He seems to belong to 
another sphere than ourselves, as do the few glimpses that are 
permitted to us in the Gospels of His fellowship as a Son with His 
Father ”. 

We pass next to the re-clothing of men’s experience of Jesus in 
terms of Greek thought. In the “ Logos ” the Stoics epitomised their 
sense of the world’s significance and through that conception Chris- 
tians epitomised and brought home to their Gentile fellows the 
significance of Jesus. 

Other names used by the early and later Church are touched upon 
and through them there grows upon the mind, clearer, greater, more 
worshipful, the figure of Him Whose name is above every name. 


K. K.-P. 


WHITHER CHRISTIANITY ? by Lynn Harold Hough. Publishers : 
Harper and Bros., New York and London, 1929. 


This book has been inspired by Canon Streeter’s “ Adventure ” 
and is an attempt by a group of American religious leaders “ to 
interpret Christianity in terms of contemporary intelligence ”. It 
represents a symposium of sixteen contributions on various aspects 
of modern religious problems. Such names as Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Charles Gilkey, Miles Krumbine, Gaius Glenn-Atkins who are known 
to the student world appear in the list of contributors. 

The intellectual approach to and conflict with the Christian faith 
which characterises the present age is significant for all interested in 
the Christian cause. The scientific approach thus made forces us 
to re-think and re-state the bases of our faith. “ Whither Christian- 
ity ” will afford abundant food for thought in this connection. It 
is true that for an international public the book may be too American 
in its authorship, but one should remember it was intended essentially 
for Americans. As such it will reveal to the non-American public the 
present drift of thinking of some of the best minds in American 
religious life. It should prove helpful in formulating the Christian 
message of the new day with which we of the Federation are at present 
concerned. 

Chapters dealing with the following subjects each written by a 
different contributor are included : The Bible, Prayers, the Sacra- 
ments, Religion and Morality, the New Psychology, the Christian 
and the State, Religion and Education, the World Christian 
Movement and the New Day, the Unity of Believers. 
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One wonders at the absence of a chapter on the social implications 
of Christianity in the light of modern intellectual developments. 

For the ordinary university student this book should prove 
stimulating and helpful as he faces the confusion and scepticism 
regarding religious beliefs which result from the present attacks on 
religion from various angles. 

Optimism and conviction regarding the essential truths of the 
Christian faith and their eternal values for mankind characterizes 
this severe and sincerely honest attempt at an appraisal and inventory 
of the Christian religion. The book is a reassuring and intellectually 
sound antidote after reading Krutch’s “ The Modern Temper ” and 
Walter Lippmann’s “ Preface to Morals ”. 

Oa & 


WoRKMEN’S Fare, by Kathleen Gibberd, M.A. Publishers: The 
Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland, 32, 
Russell Square, London, W.C.1. Price: 3/6d. net. 


The author has adopted the clever plan of a biographical sketch 
of a fictitious but nonetheless real British worker to describe social and 
labouring conditions in England. The method employed is one which 
can be effectively used in describing the conditions of the labouring 
classes in other lands as well. 

Herbert Richard Haynes is the name of the fictitious workman 
whose life from birth to old age is pictured. His infancy, home and 
family life, school days, his wife and children, his trade, and his 
recreation are all vividly portrayed. The difficulties and problems 
such as sickness, unemployment, housing, wages, etc., are described 
and woven into an illuminating story with a description of the 
activities of the organizations and agencies such as trade unions, 
government legislation, a cooperative store movement, etc., which 
aim at alleviating his difficult struggle for existence. 

Interesting contrasts between pre-war labour conditions and 
social legislation and post-war improvements in housing, educational 
facilities, social insurances in England, etc., are revealed. At the 
end of each chapter a brief bibliography is given which will help the 
reader to pursue further study along the particular line in which he 
may be interested. The hour or two required to read this untechnical 
book will prove most profitable and helpful to one anxious to know 
more of the life of our comrades in the so-called “ labour world ”. 


Cc. H. 
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HANDBOOK OF INSTITUTIONS FOR THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS. Compiled by the League of Nations’ Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation, 1929. ‘p.p. 104. Publishers: World 
Peace Foundation, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Price: $0.75. 


This carefully prepared volume is published in English, French 
and German editions. It contains a detailed description of those 
political high schools and other institutions devoted to teaching 
and research in the field of political and economic relations which, 
through the medium of the International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation, have been brought together as a corporate working 
body. The Handbook includes 35 national and 4 international 
institutions, and constitutes a valuable guide for students and 
teachers of political science. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Does “The Student World” make you think? If so tell other readers 
what you are thinking. Tell them why you agree or disagree with the 
writers in this number. “The Student World” is already a medium 
of international discussion, but the groups of those who participate 
in these discussions should be much larger. By expressing your 
thoughis you are helping in the process of give and take which leads 
to deeper understanding of each other and to the discovery of that liberating 
message to students, which all in the Federation are seeking. 


Rev. Ambrose Reeves, Secretary of the Theological College 
Department of the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and 
Ireland writes : 


“As a reader of The Student World for some time past I wish to 
express my gratitude for the January number, and in particular for 
the editorial by the Chairman of the Federation. Surely we need 
constantly to be on our guard against attaching labels to views we 
hear expressed and then quietly dismissing them as of no importance. 
To avoid doing this oftentimes demands strenuous thought and 
repeated attempts to discover the worth in the views of our brethren 
from whom we differ — but if we succumb to the easier method of 
labelling our brethren we come perilously near to contempt. The 
critique suggested in the editorial, while admittedly the first step 
towards resolving the present antithesis which seems to make it so 
difficult for us to comprehend one another, I have found very stimulat- 
ing, and it is a suggestion which I feel would repay careful thought on 
the part of us all.” 


(irespoadence 19] 


The February 1930 Woman’s Press comments on The Student 
World as follows : 


“We young citizens of a young nation have to learn a goodly 
number of new tricks in launching out on the business of under- 
standing the world. In the past, we regretfully admit, we have not 
been overly given to reading the periodicals of other countries ; 
strenuous but unavailing have been the attempts to stimulate 
subscriptions in this country to magazines published abroad even 
though they were the official organs of international organisations 
to which we belong. 

We believe, however, that we are ready to be laboured with on 
this point. Perhaps we are growing up in the world’s family and 
need no longer find refuge in our childish song : ‘We can’t read our 
own magazines ; why urge us to subscribe to another?’ 

We need not be students, at least institutionally speaking, to be 
interested in The Siudent World, the organ of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. It is published in Geneva and its new editor, 
W.A. Visser ’t Hooft, is a friend whom we know through his recent 
visit to the United States. If Dr. ’t Hooft continues his stride as 
indicated in the first issues of the magazine under his editorship, 
we cannot afford to drop The Student World from our reading list. 
The October issue contains a series of articles written by scholars of 
many nations on the subject. ‘The Inclusive and Exclusive Aspects 
of Christian Truth’. The subject of the January issue is, ‘The 
Challenge of Psychology to Christianity’, with contributions from 
leading psychologists, philosophers and theologians from England, 
America and the European continent.” 


The Australian Intercollegian writes of the October 1929 number: 


“The Chairman of the Federation (Mr. Francis P. Miller) has 
launched the Federation on the stupendous yet essential task of 
thinking out as a world Christian Community what is its message. 
This is the central matter of importance for the Federation, and it is 
vital that we keep at it for the years to come, whatever visible success 
it may have. This number of The Student World contains five con- 
tributions on ‘The Inclusive and Exclusive Aspects of Christian 
Truth ’, and as well, an interesting ‘Student World Chronicle’ and 
Book Reviews. 

Students in different countries will react very differently to state- 
ments of the Federation message. That, of course, is part of the 
problem. We can but review it from an Australian outlook. 

Mr. Francis Miller gives his contribution the not very happy title 
of ‘ The Pantheon Principle ’, and in it he attacks religious cosmopol- 
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itanism. Positively he sets out ‘ the catholic mind’, which has 
chosen its point of reference in Jesus Christ. This is his term, 
which might be bettered, for the World Christian outlook. Under- 
lying this article is a challenge to re-think the fundamental ideas at 
the heart of Christianity. ‘ Creative activity ’, he says, ‘ depends in 
religion, as in any other sphere of life, upon the existence of specific 
ideas about God and the universe, which can serve as a basis for 
experimentation and correction ... No creative religious activity 
of any significance can be expected until such words as God, man, 
deliverance and faith have a far richer content than they now possess 
for most religious leaders. ’ 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft believes that we as Christians can adopt an 
inclusive attitude to other religions only in so far as is consistent with 
faithfulness to God’s truth as revealed in Jesus Christ. ‘ Christian 
Religion ’, he says, ‘ is not an affair of our creation or will ’ — this 
seems indisputable, but in contrast to it he says that it is ‘ rather 
a matter of obedience, of listening, of accepting the gift bestowed 
upon us’. But what is ‘the gift bestowed upon us?’ And 
when he speaks of preaching ‘ the whole Christ’, what does he 
mean by ‘ the whole Christ?’ Dr. ’t Hooft says, ‘ His truth is 
put in our hands... Because it is His truth, we must guard it most 
carefully from ‘ entangling alliances ’ with that which is just plain 
human relativity ... Because it is His truth we must be willing to 
go the whole way, and even put our own religious life (in so far as it 
is nothing but our own religious life) on the human side of the line. ’ 
Now in seeking the meaning of Christianity for modern life, we must 
be prepared to adjust our lives and our thinking to truth and reality. 
Our predilections matter little ; what matters is truth. But what is 
the criterion whereby we may discern this Divine truth which Dr.’t 
Hooft distinguishes from human truth so sharply ? Is it the Church 
or the Bible, or our own experience, or what ? And while we need to 
guard against the limitations of our own religious life, and to make 
it as wide and deep as we can, do we ever know God’s truth except 
through it ? However that may be, we would agree with Dr. t’ Hooft 
that to find a way through the complexity of modern life, we must 
deepen our loyalty to Christ.” 


Notes on Contributors 


Mr. Kensi Nakanara is student secretary of the National 
Federation of Y.M.C.A.s in Japan and contributing editor of Kaita- 
kusha (The Pioneer), the organ of the Japanese Y.M.C.A. 


Dr. EMANUEL RaDt is Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Prague. He is editor of the Christian Review and the author 
of various books on religious and political subjects, one of which 
Der Kampf zwischen Tschechen und Deutschen has been translated 
into German. He is Chairman of the Y.M.C.A. to which the Czech. 
S.C.M. is affiliated. 


D. Heinrich RENpDToRFF is Professor of Practical Theology at 
the University of Kiel. He is the author of Gott wartel, Begegnungen 
mit Jesus, and Getrostes Wandern. 


Miss Rutu Rouse was the first woman travelling secretary of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation and served it from 1903 
until 1924. She was one of the creators of European Student Relief 
and author of Rebuilding Europe. She is now Executive Secre- 
tary of the Missionary Council of the Church of England. 


M. RoBertT DE Traz is the author of L’esprit de Geneve, La 
Puritaine et Amour, Dépaysement Oriental, L’écorché, Fiangailles 
and other novels and essays. He is editor of the Revue de Genéve. 
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